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omewhere At Sea 


HE other day there: came to us a letter written somewhere at 
sea by a U.S. Navy officer, who, but a few short months ago, 
was one of our staff at Advertising Headquarters. 


He told of a water-logged ship which had been torpedoed; how 


# the vessel on which he sailed came alongside; how this erstwhile 
~ Ayer man was the first to clamber aboard; and how, even amidst 


the tragic wreckage all around he was forcibly reminded of 
Advertising Headquarters. 


The letter contained a stained page torn from a magazine, 
“ASSOCIATION MEN,” and on it was a colored advertisement of 
WELCH’S GRAPE JUICE. The point of it is that this Ayer man, 
sailing the seas, had helped prepare the Welch ad. As his thoughts 
teverted to 300 Chestnut Street in the good old city of Philadelphia 
where so many famous advertisements are born, it occurred to him 
that the Y. M. C. A. magazine he was holding was also advertised 
by this House of Ayer. 


Thus intrigued into advertising reflections, his glance registered a 
round, white mark on the hip-boots he and his mates were wearing— 
the seal of the U. S. RUBBER COMPANY. Ayer clients again. 


And then to cap the climax of this series of forcible reminders, he 
tan into a large stock of CAMEL CIGARETTES, which Ayer ad- 
vertising has helped make the largest selling brand in America today. 


The sun never sets... . etc. 








N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York BosTon CLEVELAND CuHIcace 
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FARMERS ARE SOWING 


WINTER WHEAT 


NOW! 


It gets a “head start” because the farmer 
does not have to wait until the frost is out 
of the ground and the soil prepared for plant- 
ing in the Spring. It begins to grow with 
the first rays of warm sunshine. 


Advertising now--Before the 
Return of Peace—is Like 
Planting Winter Wheat. 


By covering the great New York market 
now, you will not have to await the slow 
processes of readjustment when the war is 
over. You will have a “head start” in this 
valuable territory. 


This is the Time to Consider 
Interborough Subway and 
Elevated Advertising. 
No other medium so thoroughly covers the 
world’s richest market, the most fertile soil 


for raising a “bumper crop” of after-war 
business. 


2,200,000 Daily Passengers in 
a City of 6,000,000 People. 


Send for our Booklet “Your Product and 
the Great New York Market’ 


ARTEMAS WARD 


Trading as Ward and Gow 
50 Union Square, New York City 
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‘How May the Harried “Non-Essen- 


tial” Advertise P—Revillon’s 
Method 


If It’s Inadvisable to Push the Goods, Perhaps There’s a Way to Feature 
the House 


By Henry A. Beers, Jr. 


HERE are two major sides to 

this proposition of war-time 
advertising, but they both resolve 
themselves into the same thing. 

There is the manufacturer who 
has all the war business that he 
can handle, with little or nothing 
on the side for the general public, 
but who advertises to remind peo- 
ple that he’s still at the old stand, 
and intends to be there strong at 
the end. 

And there is also the man who 
enjoys no so-called war orders, 
whose products wear no service 
stripes, but who nevertheless fig- 
ures that the war, at its longest, 
is simply a hiatus between a long 
and successful past, and an antici- 
pated good span of years to come. 

The war order man who adver- 
tises has no such poser in rela- 
tion to continuing his advertising 
that the man in the other class 
has. His volume of business is 
assured, and he is simply invest- 
ing his usual quota towards in- 
suring the maintenance of his 
good will. 

The man with no war orders 
and a non-essential market—or as 
they prefer at Washington, a “less 
essential”—has no assured volume. 
His good will is quite as impor- 
tant to him as the other fellow’s, 
but he is often at a loss as to 
what course he can take to main- 
tain it. 

To him arise the gnawing alter- 
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natives: “If I advertise, I risk the 
accusation of being unpatriotic. 
If I do not advertise, I run the 
chance of sacrificing years of 
good will and prestige.” 

Not necessarily; it is being 
proved possible for this class of 
manufacturer to advertise without 
risking public disfavor. 

Revillon Fréres, fur manufac- 
turers and merchants of London, 
Paris and New York, confronted 
with this situation, are finding the 
= to be a simple matter of 
cop 

This house has advertised for 
years, following the conventional 
habit of displaying its goods on 
attractive models. However ef- 
fective this copy method may 
prove in normal times, the firm 
decided that this winter it would 
not do. The public is not in a 
mood to take kindly to sugges- 
tions that it invest hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of dollars in 
costly fur garments. Those who 
in any event would not be likely to 
consider such a purchase at all, 
are not going to feel very kindly 
if they see such garments fea- 
tured for sale, when on Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s suggestion they are dig- 
ging up such old garments as 
have not been turned over to relief 
collections, electing the three- 
year-old overcoat to a _ fourth 
term of service, and deciding 
that that pair of shoes will stand 
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re-soling again. The thought 
that, nevertheless, there are those 
who are buying such luxuries 
isn’t going to help them in their 
cheerful choice of making the 
old things do a little longer. 

This house therefore decided 
that when national sentiment de- 
veloped against the purchasing of 
luxuries, it was either a case of 
stopping its advertising or switch- 
ing its copy. It has discontinued 
featuring its 
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matter of fact to him from long 
association, that are anything but 
but that to the public at large, did 
he but know it. 

The history of Revillon Fréres 
is interwoven with the lore of that 
Northland that Francis Parkman 
wrote about, of France in the 
New World, of the coureurs des 
bois that pushed the outposts of 
civilization into the “silent places,” 
and there merged east and west. 

The old bal- 
lad mongers 





garments gen- 


had a stock line 





erally. This did 
not mean that 


THE STORY OF REVILLON FURS 


to the effect 








it decided to 
stop advertis- 
ing, however. 
For years it has 
been a consist- 
ent advertiser. 
It has the most 
extensive fur 
collecting or - 
‘ganization of 
any wholesale 
and retail fur ov 
house in the 
world. 

The house of 
Revillon is very 
old, having 
been established 
according to its 
claim, in 1723. 
It conducts post 
exchanges. in 
many lands. It 
maintains its 
own steamers 
and sailing ves- 
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New York workrooms, 








A Trading Post 
and Trader 


HE post trader is absolute ruler in his little world. 

He has his Indian dog driver, and helper, and in 
the larger posts an assistant to keep his accouats. He 
must be a shrewd merchant and an excellent judge 
of furs, since he 1s responsible for the commercial suc- 
cess of his post. As he can buy stock only at stated 
and very infrequent intervals, he must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the needs of his customers 
The Revillon post store 1s an interesting place, with a 
curiously mixed stock of dry goods, fire dring, tools 
and provisions. This merchandise is exchanged by 
the trader for the furs which eventually supply our 


Revillon Iréres 


Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 


that “dark and 
true and tender 
is the North,” 
and the attrac- 
tion of the lode 
star to human- 
kind is as cer- 
tain as that of 
the magnetic 
pole ‘to the 
floating needle’s 
point. A fish- 
ing trip to the 
Canadian _riv- 
ers and lakes is 
many an Amer- 
ican business 
man’s escape 
from the be- 
setting details 
and worries of 
life. 

All this is 
naturally an 
old story to 
this fur house, 
whose _ whole 











sels, and sys- 











tems of water 
and overland 
transportation 
where rail and 
motor truck 
could not or do not penetrate. 

To a firm almost two centuries 
old a war of several years’ dura- 
tion is a slight episode. For it to 
stop advertising would be much as 
if a farmer ceased to fertilize his 
fields because frost spoiled a large 
part of this season’s corn. 

But what can he advertise? An- 
swer: His house as an institution. 
How shall he do it? Very often 
there are phases of his proposi- 
tion, commonplace and _ utterly 





THE ROMANCE OF THE NORTHLAND 
FURNISHED MATERIAL FOR FAS- 
CINATING COPY 


fabric of exist- 
ence has_ been 
spun in this en- 
vironment. But 


it is never an 
old story to the public. One 
big Arctic news “beat” that 


greeted newspaper readers not 
long ago was known to members 
of this firm three years before it 
reached the public. And in cast- 
ing around for an advertising 
angle whereby it might maintain 
its policy of publicity without 
running athwart of the public 
temper, it came to appreciate that 
some account of its fur collect- 
ing organization would furnish 
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Much of the so-called co-operation 
by newspapers is ineffective and 
a useless tax on advertising 


A newspaper can often make a very satisfactory demon- 
stration of its power to do a certain thing for a manufac- 
turer, but it is not equipped to continuously serve a wide 
variety of clients or perhaps several in the same line. 


In the past the real service agencies have viewed all 
newspaper co-operation as frivolous and solely designed as 
bait to get the advertiser’s dollars and an encroachment 
upon their reputation for. service to their clients. 


Too many of our newspapers have operated on the prin- 
ciple that the “agent” is their enemy and should be elimi- 
nated from the equation. This short-sighted policy has 
enabled other media to creep in and get business which 
should have gone to the newspapers. 


The Agent Must Be Paid For His Service 





Only by making it worth-while (paying commissions for 
service rendered) can we ever expect agents to develop 
new local and foreign advertising. 


Until we are brought to realize that the advertiser pays 
the whole bill—agent’s commission and our net rate—we 
are not in a position to view the situation in the proper 
light. 


Let us make our advertising rates the same for local 
and foreign business and we will simplify the whole pro- 
cess and enable the agents to render the sort of service 
which will improve the quality and results from local as 
well as foreign advertising. 


In New York we deal with large local advertisers on a 
net basis. These advertisers maintain their own adver- 
tising departments and seldom require outside service. 


Aside from the concerns doing upwards of 50,000 lines 
a year, we prefer to pay the commission to an agent for 
the sort of service he can render. 


By entering all advertising on our records as net, we get 
away from the idea of viewing commission as an expense. 


JASON ROGERS 


New York, Oct. 3, 1918. Publisher New York Globe. 
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an excellent medium for main- 
taining and building further its 
corporate prestige... 

Some hint of the extent of the 
organization’s reach into the fur 
markets of the world has been 
given. Its buyers are to be found 
wherever pelts are cured—from 
Canada to Siberia; from Siberia 
to Persia, etc. This may be in- 
formation of casual interest to 
the fur expert. 

But it isn’t so casual to the 
woman with $250, $300 or $400 
with which to buy a garment that 
must last and still be in style for 
several years. And J. M. Revillon 
of the firm explained to the 
writer that the house would 
rather sell ten $300 coats to buyers 
of this class than one garment 
that would bring in a collective 
total amounting to the same. It 
would prefer to have these ten 
women telling their friends that 
their garments had worn well for 
years, without losing style, and 
without crocking or suffering 
other ailments to which furs of 
doubtful value soon fall heir—for 
in this it figures its best advertis- 
ing comes. 

The fur business is one in which 
deception and trickery of values, 
according to Mr. Revillon, are 
very easy. Fur dyeing has 
reached a degree where coney or 
even the humble barn cat can pass 
in borrowed plumage without de- 
tection by the public. In garments 
assembled from many small pelts 
it is possible to get by with 
trickery. 

Therefore there is a confidence- 
breeding side to the campaign it 
is running. The house wants the 
public to know that this is a firm 
that not merely sells fur garments, 
but that also collects the bulk of 
the pelts that enter into its gar- 
ments. 

It is advertising to the public 
in order that the woman who may 
have bought a flashy value else- 
where, only to be disappointed, 
may realize that this house is an 
old house, a house that goes to 
great lengths in collecting its furs. 
On the strength of a possible dis- 
appointment elsewhere she may 
be induced to look into the Re- 
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villon proposition. Once she goes 
this far, the house is confident of 
the rest of the transaction. That 
has been its business for years, 

The advertising is appearing in 
several fashion magazines and 
newspapers in New York City, a 
running account of its nultiell 
activities under the general cap- 
tion, “The Story of Revillon 
Furs.” 

It is an institutional campaign 
of the purest type. Each adver- 
tisement deals with a single phase 
of its efforts in collecting furs 
for its wholesale and retail es- 
tablishments in New York, Lon- 
don and Paris, and no piece of 
copy appears twice. 

One day will show a line-cut of 
a “husky” dog, with a readable 
dissertation on this canine’s es- 
sential part in transportation 
over the frozen places. Again, 
there is a-cut of one of the com- 
pany’s sealing schooners. A half- 
tone of the base post at Ungava 
on Hudson Straits shows the 
company’s steamer anchored in 
the fairway, while the little story 
explains that “This post can be 
reached only at mid-summer when 
the straits are navigable for a 
few months and supplies can be 
brought in, and the year’s catch 
of furs taken out.” 

Another featured one of the 
company’s steamers, the Adven- 
ture, which, as the accompanying 
story reveals, being built for Arc- 
tic service, was a splendid ice- 
breaker, and was therefore bought 
by the Russian Government in 
1915 for use in the harbor of 
Archangel. As this port is much 
in the public eye of late, the in- 
terest of such copy is intensified. 

One of the most interesting 
pieces (there are many more 
that might be mentioned) has 
a line-cut of the interior of a 
company trading post with the 
storekeeper behind the counter. 
The merchandising situation in 
northernmost latitudes as  por- 
trayed therein is worth noting. 

“The post trader is absolute 
ruler in his little world,” says 
the text. “He has his Indian dog 
driver and helper, and in the 
larger posts an assistant to keep 
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Of Vital Interest 





The report of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations on THE AMERICAN WOMAN, 
for the six months ending June, 1918, has just 


been issued . 


The facts and figures contained therein 
should receive the close attention of all adver- 


tisers and agents. 


In view of the recent government rulings 
which automatically reduce the circulation on 
all publications, a careful study of the report in 
comparison with that of other publications in 
our field, will show many interesting facts 
which space buyers should become thoroughly 


acquainted with. 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


A Real Magazine of the Small Towns 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCURDY, Mer. WM. F. HARING, Mgr, 
30 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. Flatiron Building, New York 
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after the verbal 















statement is forgotten 






















What did the 


advertisement say? 


What point did it make? Did it 
really make it? 

Did it make you want the product 
or the result which it said the product 
would bring ? 


Within the limits of the page, an 
advertisement must make you see not 
the article itself, but what that article 
means to you. 


So effectively have the Woodbury 
illustrations carried their message, 
that the illustrations alone, to readers 
everywhere, convey the conviction of 
what the soap will do for the skin. 


These Woodbury illustrations have 
never failed to ‘“‘picture” the message, 
and to do it in a way that breathes sin- 
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“A skin you love to touch” 








cerity and reflects very definitely the 
personality of the product. 


Long after the verbal statement has 
been forgotten, that same message, 
if it has been properly illustrated, will 
be remembered—what the reader gets 
by inference is generally what he ul- 
timately remembers of your product. 


J WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York, 


Chicago + Boston - Detroit - Cincinnati 
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his accounts. He must be a 
shrewd merchant and an excellent 
judge of furs, since he is responsi- 
ble for the commercial success of 
his post. As he can buy stock 
only at stated and very infrequent 
intervals, he must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the needs of his 
customers. 

“The Revillon post store is an 
interesting place, with a curiously 
mixed stock of dry goods, fire- 
arms, tools and provisions. This 
merchandise is exchanged by the 
trader for the furs which eventu- 
ally supply our New York work- 
rooms,” 

The source of copy material of 
this sort is almost inexhaustible, 
and it is copy that is creating a 
great deal of comment. 

In the early reader days there 
was a feature known as “Aunt 
Martha’s Corner Cupboard.” In 
this excellent serial the good aunt 
used to go to this receptacle and 
bring forth such commonplace 
articles of every day use as salt, 
or sugar, or tea, and then spin 
marvelously interesting narratives 
in commercial geography for her 
nephews and nieces as to the 
origin of these humdrum and ob- 
vious articles. In her hands they 
assumed new importance and 
meaning. 

Copy of the kind that Revillon 
Fréres are running might be called 
the Aunt Martha of advertising. 
They are not the first to use it 
by any means. Recalling other 
instances at random, the writer 
might point out a powerful pos- 
ter put out not so long ago by 
the Fisk Tire Company, showing 
Senegambian porters carrying 
down crude rubber to be lightered 
to a steamer lying off shore. It 
is copy that goes under the sur- 
face of the generally accepted 
and thereby achieves attention by 
its very contrast. 

And in the case of this fur 
house it is serving the war-time 
purpose of maintaining its name 
in the public consciousness with- 
out feeling the necessity for push- 
ing goods. There could be no bet- 
ter time than the present for ad- 
vertising thus aimed to build pub- 
lic confidence. 
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Anheuser-Busch States Its Case 

In full-page newspaper space, Anheu- 
ser-Busch, St. Louis, has just announced 
to the country its poniven in the in- 
dustrial world as affected by the war. 
On and after December 1, the brewing 
plant, in common with all other brew- 
eries of the country, will cease operation, 
The proclamation of President Wilson 
also prohibited the manufacture of ce 
real soft drinks and consequently Bevo 
will not be made after the above date, 
The Anheuser-Busch plants will 
closed until they may reopen with Govy- 
ernment sanction, it is stated, or be 
converted for making materials required 
in the prosecution of the war. 

The size of the plant is given in some 
detail, as well as facts concerning sub- 
scriptions of the company and its em- 
ployees to Liberty onds, the Red 
Cross, etc. It is stated that “profes- 
sional agitators” and, in another place, 
“paid agitators’ are principally re- 
sponsible for the attempt to make it 
appear that Mr. Busch, in buying Ger- 
man bonds in October, 1915, was aid- 
ing Germany in making war on the 
United States. 

One part of the advertisement would 
indicate that Anheuser-Busch may seek 
to emulate the example of du Pont and 
other large corporations in widening the 
scope of its business activities. ‘The 
name of Anheuser-Busch,” it is stated, 
“has been associated with, and will con- 
tinue to be associated with, great in- 
dustries in various fields of manufac- 
ture, finance, railroading, mining, hotel 
building and operation, etc.” 





National Commission Meets in 
New York 


At a meeting of the National Com- 
mission of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, held in New York, 
last week, C. Harn, of the Na- 
tional Lead Co., was re-elected chair- 
man, and George B. Sharpe, of the De 
Laval Separator Co., vice-chairman. The 
greater part of the session was devoted 
to the discussion of re-organization prob- 
lems. Another meeting will be held 
in a month or six weeks to take wu 
other important matters. The attend- 
ance was unusually large in spite of 
the fact that a number of the members 
were engaged on Liberty Loan Com- 
mittees in their respective cities. 





Chicago Agents Give $3,125 to 
Advertise Loan 


Chicago advertising agents contributed 
$3,125 for advertising the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan. in the Chicago district. The 
fund was collected by Ernest I. Mit- 
chell, president of Mallory, Mitcheli 
& Faust. 





W. G. Matthews, representing the 
Kansas City Star in Chicago, has been 
transferred to the New York territory. 
He succeeds Allen Creel, who has re- 
turned to Kansas City. 
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Of all the things 
I wanted to buy 


with my summer garden money a 
teal bicycle sure came first. So, I 
put it up to Mother and Dad that it 
wasn’t war economy for me to be 
running our car around on little jobs 
and that if they said the word Dad 
and I would pick out a bike. 


Then Dad began to chuckle and 
said, Billy, better beat it for that last 
copy of The American Boy and find 
out quick what’s the last word in 
bicycles! Even Sister Louise smiled 
at that! 


So, we had a good look at the ads 
of different makes. Earlyin the sum- 
mer, long before we got our Allsport 
car, Dad and I had sort of fussed-up 
to a Speedster bicycle, and we voted 
that way again. 


So, we went down town on Satur- 
day afternoon and Smith’s tried to 
sell us a make we had never seen 
advertised, and Dad, he spoke right 
up like a good fellow and said it was 
the bicycle advertised in The Amer- 
ican Boy for him, like it was other 
things we bought through American 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
J. COTNER, Jr., Sec’y- Treas. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


SASTERN OFFICE 
8.8 MURTHE 


206 Pitch Avense 
WEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
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Boy ads. They’re always right, said 
Dad, and he ought to know, you bet. 


I rode the Speedster home and it’s 
about the jimdandiest little old sport 
of a wheel you ever pushed a pedal 
on! I figure I’m putting by some 
gasoline expense, all right! 

Billy Byer 


To be continued in the October 31 issue 
of Printers’ Ink 





“The Biggest, tICAN Best Magazine 
r Boys in all the World.”’ 


500,000 boys read The American 
Boy. 
They or their parents pay $1.50 a 


year for it—buying power! 
They average 15% to 16 years old 


—buying age! 
They have much to say about 
family purch buying infil 





The American Boy goes into 
245,000 of the best homes in Amer- 
ica—leadership! 

“Where there’s a boy 








Member A. B. C. 








there’s a family.” 





WESTERN eens 


14 18 Lyttes Dellaice 
@WICAGO, ILLINOIS 










































































House-Organ Published for the Men 
in Khaki 





The Barrett Company Has Started “The Barrett Trail” for‘Its Men in 
the Service 


Tue Barrett CoMPany 
17 Battery Place 
New York, Oct. 4, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I -have just read with considerable 
interest your editorial in the October 3 
issue, “Honoring Drafted Employees.” I 
am, of course, especially interested in 
what you say regarding the recognition 
which various business concerns are 
making through the medium of their 
publications of the services which their 

enlisted employees are rendering to their 

country. In this connection, yor men- 
tion the June-July issue of “N. B. C.,” 
published by the National ar ‘Com- 
pany, as an example, stating that the 
entire number was devoted to the N. B. 
C. men in the service. 

While we are sure that this publica- 
tion is entitled to every bit of the appre- 
ciation it has received, yet I believe you 
will be glad to know of “The Barrett 
Trail,” published by this company, 
which, so far as we know, is one of the 
few, among many company publications, 
whose every issue is devoted solely and 
entirely to these purposes. 

For your information, I would say 
that the publication of the magazine was 
undertaken with just three purposes in 
mind; namely, to recognize the sacrifice 
our boys are making and to keep in 
touch with them and them with each 
other; second, to aid to the extent of 
our influence in maintainin our mna- 
tional morale at its most effective de- 
gree, and, third, to aid in the circula- 
tion of various forms of patriotic propa- 
ganda. That you may see for yourself 
what we are trying to do, I am sending 
you, under separate cover, a few copies 
of the magazine. 

Tue Barrett Company, 
Hersert C. Brewer. 


HE idea of publishing a house- 

organ which is primarily in- 
tended for the boys in the army 
and navy seems to be gaining in 
popularity almost daily. While 
such a house-organ can hardly 
be published except by a large 
concern, which will have enough 
men at the front to bring the 
cost per copy down within reason, 
for organizations within that 
category there are a number of 
reasons why such a publication 
is worth while. It is not only 
a graceful and effective way of 


letting the soldier or sailor know . 


that his house has not forgotten 
him, but it gives the men news 
of one another which they would 
probably ‘not otherwise receive. 
Incidentally, it should prove use- 
ful in holding together the or- 
ganization for after-war times. 
The man who has received every 
month or so the news of his old 
house and what it is doing, is 
more apt to come back to his 
former position and not go wan- 
dering off in search of fresh fields 
and pastures new. 

For the employees who are still 
on the “home firing line” there 
is hardly any type of information 
more interesting than the news 
of what their former desk mates 
are now doing in trench and 
camp. While a house-organ of 
this character will, of course, be 
primarily an “internal” one, it is 
even interesting to the customers 
of the house. Letters from the 
men in the trenches have in fact 
a 100 per cent appeal, if well 
written, to everyone. “The Bar- 
rett Trail” has published a num- 
ber of these letters in every is- 
sue, and these, liberally illustrated 
with snapshots of the writers, 
make very lively reading. 

The keynote for this publica- 
tion is set by William Hamlin 
Childs, president of the Barrett 
Company, in a sentence published 
on the front cover of the first 
issue: “The first business of the 
Barrett Company is to help win 
this war.” Subsequent covers 
have contained striking quotations 
from General Pershing, Lloyd 
George, and General Bundy. Each 
issue also contains a Washington 
letter giving news of Government 
activities of interest to Barrett 
employees and former employees. 
Plenty of humor with a strong 
military flavor about it serves to 
keep the publication from being 
too serious.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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CHICAGO 
The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 








Printing Day and Night 
and Service 
Advertising All the Year 
Advisers Around 





One of the Largest and Most Completely Equipped 
Printing Plants in the United States 


Linotypes, Monotypes, Hand Typesetting. Usual Presses, Color 

Presses, Rotaries. Usual Binding and Mailing Facilities, also 

Rapid Gathering, Stitching, Covering and Trimming Machines. 
Whether you have a large or small Cata- 


logue or Publication to be printed you 


‘have not done your duty by your firm or or 





yourself until you have learned about the 
service Rogers & Hall Company give and 
have secured prices. 


We ship or express to any point 
or mail direct from Chicago 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and 
a Large and Reliable Printing House. 


Business Methods and Financial Standing 
the Highest 


(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, III.) 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Catalogue and Publication 


PRINTERS 
Artists—Engravers—Electrotypers 
Polk & La Salle Streets CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone Wabash 3381—Local and Long Distance 
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Mark Sullivan will 
soon be back from 
overseas— 


He was one of the 
editors, you know, 
who, at: the request 
of the British Gov- 
ernment, went 
abroad as its guests. 















The purpose of course was 
to see, under official and 
authoritative direction, 
some of the more recent 





*«Stand back of them with Liberty Bonds’’ 
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phases and developments 
of the war. 


Mr.SullivanwenttoFrance, 
to the North Sea battle 
fleet, to England. 


He will soon be back to tell 
the readers of Collier’s 
some of the things he has 
seen and heard and, also, 
in his intimate, vivid way, 
what some of the big men 
of England and France are 
thinking. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Wituitams, Advertising Manager 
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Baltimore’s Growing Population 
Plays As Well As Works 
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oh eae: “ 


Showing Dance Hall of Baltimore’s Million Dollar Municipal Recreation Pie: 
T" PICAL of Baltimore’s interest in its working population is the Municipal 


Recreation Pier, at the foot of Broadway. Dancing, concerts, a gymnasium, 

skating rink, showers, large meeting hall, children’s library, etc., are some of 
the amusements provided. There is also a broad expanse of open deck or promenade, 
beautifully lighted and very popular on hot summer evenings. The pier is 500 feet long, 150 feet 
wide and cost $1,000,000.00 to construct. The first floor is used for commercial purposes. 


Perhaps it is more graphically reflected in the circulation increases of The Baltimore NEWS 
than by any other means. Take the sworn figures made to the Government for the six months’ 
periods ending as follows : 


q The expanding population of Baltimore has more than once been the subject of comment. 


October 1,1916... 73,817 Daily 67,313 Sunday 
Aore 61,9917... S4012 “ ri nl 
October 1,1917... 90,656 “ 75,590 = 
April 1,1918... 98,176 “ 99,870 re 
October 1, 1918... 115,812 “ 113,114 " 


We think the progressive circulation record of these five periods an evidence not only of growing 
interest in the war’s current history but of satisfaction on the public’s part with the way the paper 
handles the news. 


For More Maryland Business CONCENTRATE in 


The Baltimore News 


The Fastest Growing Baltimore Paper 
Average Net Paid Circulation tor month of September, 1918 


1916." .. = 107,565 Daily 110,587 Sunday 

1917. ... 87,776 Daily 78,683 Sunday 

Gain. ... 19,789 Dailyor22% 31,904 Sunday or 40% 
Seeoesn Uigeramesnecioe Scum Acari 
Tribune Building ry A Lnedeh, First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
New York Advertising Manager Chicago 
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Old Copy Chief Sizes Up G. S. Lee’s 


“Super-Ad”’ 


Doubts Whether It Is Like a Fire in a Big City—Psychology and Results 


«aap trouble with the Liberty 
Loan advertising is that Ger- 
ald Stanley Lee didn’t write all 
the copy. Otherwise, apparently, 
it is all right. There were 17,000,- 
000,000 subscriptions to the Third 
Loan and unquestionably there 
will be more to the Fourth. 

I agree with Mr. Lee that much 
of the copy used could have been 


bettered and 
like .him, I 
know the man 
who could have 
done it — but 
strangely, it 
isn’t the same 


* man. 


Mr. Lee’s 
criticism of the 
copy is that it 
isn’t supernat- 


‘ural—mine that 


it isn’t natural 
enough. 

Mr: E.. T. 
Meredith fears 
that Mr. Lee’s 
recent article 
in the Saturday 
Evening Post 
may lessen the 
effect of the 
copy, such as 
it is. It was 
Mr. Meredith’s 
letter in PrintT- 
ERS’ INK of Oc- 
tober 10, and 
an advertise- 
ment, attributed 
to Mr. Lee, in 
the New York 
papers of the 
same date, 
which led me 
to read the lat- 
ter’s “Super- 
advertising” ar- 
ticle in the Post 
and I can safe- 
ly assure Mr. 


By Charles Austin Bates 


Meredith that his fears are 
groundless. 

The opening sentence is: “If 
anybody wants to know right off 
what this article is about—it is 
about two million people.” Also 
it is about five pages and—as we 
are told of a certain well adver- 
tised product, soon to be spurlos 
gesunkt—“that’s all.” 





WHAT WE DO NOW 
WE DO FOREVER! 


IN A MINUTE IT IS GOING TO German peopie with guns and airplanes 
STRIKE TWELVE ON THE CLOCK that no little theatrical peace-strut by 




















OF THE WORLD. 


What we do now, we do forever. 
What we say now, we say forever! 


What we say now shall be written in 
letters of fire upon the sky, shall be writ- 
ten in iron and thunder on the hills aud 
plains of Germany, shall be signed by 
God across the face of Essen, Cologne 
and Berlin! 

We speak the heart of » hundred 
thousand cities! 

Why do the newsboys cry in the 
streets that there is a new Peace Chan- 
cellor appointed by the Kaiser? 

What of it? What is it tous? Who 
cares? As long as there is a Kaiser? 

War with the Kaiser is Heaven, four 
years of Heaven as compared with 
Peace with him. 

Who wants to belong to the kind of 
human race or be locked up in the kind 
of nation that can make peace with the 
Kaiser? 

What are two million people going 
around and taking up a national collcc- 
tion for this week? 

What de the American people want 
their six billion dollars for? 


We want six billion dollars to tell the 


a Kaiser up and down before twenty na- 
tions half hung on their crosses, will be 
of any avail! 


Are we spending in America four 
million men and seventy billion dollars 
to get out of the Germans thirty cents’ 
worth of peace—to get out of the Ger- 
mans a dummy peace, with a dummy 
peace chancellor, with a dummy victory 
over a dummy democracy? 

Shall a hundred miltion Americans 
stand on the graves of four million dead 
men and tell them that they have died 
for nothing? 

We have sent over our own two mil- 
tion sons to face death fer victory. Shall 
we snatch victory away from them be- 
fore their own eyes, before their faces 
while they are holding it in their hands? 
Shali we send word to them to come 
home and that we are going to send their 
little boys over presently to do what 
they have tried to do all over again? 

We ask this week for six billion dol- 
lars to save four million soldier boys 
from being made fools of before the 
world. 


We throw this week a hundred mit- 
lion pocketbooks af the Kaiser! 

Toa world bound for Berlin one hun- 
dred million Americans say 


GO, GO, KEEP TO THE RIGHT! 








IS THIS A “‘SUPER-AD?”’ 
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“Daily for four years,” Mr. 
Lee has “longed to have someone 
write an advertisement of this 
country, say 700 words, which, 
when it got into a city would be 
like a fire.” Certainly—but mean- 
while we have to sell the bonds 
with ads which, while not notice- 
ably incendiary, still produce the 
needed result. We feel much like 
the doughboy in France who said: 
“This is a hell of a war—but it’s 
the best we’ve got.” 

If we wait till we get our copy 
and our war all nicely tied up 
with pink ribbons, before we 
start anything we shall have 
statues of the Kaiser and little 
Willie in all the public squares 
from Kennebunkport to San 
Diego. 

Mr. Lee harbors psychological 
designs on Liberty Loan adver- 
tising and whenever a “serious 
thinker” gets to messing up cap- 
ital P psychology with the every 
day job of selling bonds or bana- 
nas, the result is pretty sure to 
be weird and bewildering. But 
usually, as in this case, nobody 
but the thinker knows what he 
really is driving at, so there is 
no need to get het up about it. 

Of chief interest in the present 
case is the advertisement attrib- 
uted to Mr. Lee and which, in 
fact, is at least written in his 
finished style. We are justified in 
believing that this is an example 
of what he calls “Super-advertis- 
ing.” 

Maybe that is what it: is—what- 
ever that is. But will it sell 
bonds? 

Mr. Lee complains that “stand- 
ardized advertising” is “machine- 
made”—that it shows the marks 
*of the mold. And I submit that 
his advertisement reproduced on 
the preceding page surely reveals 
the skill of the craftsman—shows 
a straining for effect—a moving 
picture unreality—that take from 
it the absolutely vital ring of sin- 
cerity which must mark every 
really successful advertisement. 

There are a lot of things about 
this war that I don’t like. Much 
of the advertising copy fails to 
arouse my enthusiasm. Some of 
the posters do not strike me as 
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high art or effective advertising, 

I would rather take my drink 
or sandwich, or see my _ show, 
without being obliged to explain 
that I already owe so much for 
bonds that I can’t possibly take 
another—and then take another 
anyway. 

I don’t like the decreased profits 
and the increased taxes. I don’t 
like to have my boy and other 
men’s boys risking their lives and 
limbs to rid the world of one 
kind of psychology. But, whether 
it costs seven per cent or 17 per 
cent to sell bonds—whether it 
takes one year or ten—seventy 
billions or seven hundred—four 
million men or fourteen—we’ve 
taken on the job and it’s our job 
and we will get it done. 

This is no time to split hairs 
or worry over split infinitives. 
Every big job entails waste and 
we shall surely waste advertising 
space and materials, munitions, 
money and men. 

Haste makes waste and we are 
in a hurry. 

What if some copy is imper- 
fect? What if some methods are 
crude? What if some oratory 
is irritating? What we need 
now is a meat axe, not a lancet. 

I once knew.a criminal lawyer 
who, when asked to what particu- 
lar thing he attributed his almost 
invariable success with his jurors, 
replied: “Clamor, sir—clamor, 
clamor.” 

That is what we are getting in 
the advertising of the Fourth 
Liberty Loan. Some of it is hu- 
morous, some _ hysterical—some 
serious, some sentimental—some 
crude, some finished—at last we 
have Mr. Lee’s psychological ef- 
fort. And with it all, because of 
it all—or in spite of it all, which- 
ever you like—the Fourth Loan 
will be oversubscribed like the 
preceding three—and so will the 
Fifth, Sixth and Tenth, if need be. 

Study of mind science can 
wait. What we need now are 
certain digestive organs, posses- 
sion of which is considered vital 
to the proper equipment of first- 
class fighting men. 

They are also desirable in bond 
buyers and advertisement writers. 
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What Does It Cost to Hire and 
Fire? 


From $50 to $200 Is Lost Breaking in the Average Employee, If the 
Statisticians Are Correct 


Tue MinNnEAPoLis GENERAL Evectric Co, 


MINNEAPOLIs, Minn., Sept. 20, 1918. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Some time ago I remember seeing in 
one of the issues of Printers’ INK an 
article by an official of the General 
Electric Co., pertaining to the cost of 
hiring and firing men. 

I am positive that it appeared in an 
issue within the last year, and would 
appreciate very much if you could give 
me the date of this issue, so that I 
can go over my own copies which I 


keep on file. 
T. H. Kerrte. 


goon emporte our correspond- 
ent has reference to an ad- 
dress by Magnus Alexander, of 
the General Electric Company, 
West Lynn, Mass., entitled “Hiring 
and Firing.” This was published 
in pamphlet form in July, 1915, 
by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 30 Church Street, 
New York. Mr. Alexander also 
spoke on the same subject at the 
Philadelphia conference of em- 
ployment managers, April 2 and 
3, 1917, and several periodicals 
reproduced part of his remarks 
at that time. 

Ever since the new profession 
of employment, manager began to 
loom up on the business horizon, 
and since percentage of labor 
turnover was discovered by some 
bright mathematician, guesses 
have been made as to the cost 
of firing an employee and hiring 
a new one to take his place. 
This cost, of course, is measured 
not by actual expenditure, but in 
terms of decreased production 
during the new man’s apprentice- 
ship on the job. Presumably, if 
the old employee had been re- 
tained, he would have gone on 
producing at a certain rate, which 
might be called 100. The new 
man in his first week on the job 
may produce at the rate of 50, 
or half as much; his second week 
he may rise to 60, and so on 
until in time he is doing as much 
as the former holder of the job. 
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The loss in production occasioned 
in this way is the “cost” of hiring 
and firing. 

Obviously, it is almost impos- 
sible to determine what these 
costs really are. Various jobs 
require varying periods of edu- 
cation before maximum efficiency 
is reached, and the more highly 
skilled the work, the longer it 
takes ta learn it. In putting 
women into war factories in 
England a week or two of train- 
ing has been found sufficient to 
make a fairly competent machine 
operator in many cases; while the 
Standard Oil Company in training 
men for its foreign offices, and 
the New York: banks which de- 
velop college men for export 
banking work, are well content 
if they can train a man in a year 
or more. 


SOME OF THE ESTIMATES THAT HAVE 
BEEN MADE 


Mr. Alexander looked into the 
costs of hiring 22,000 employees 
in a large number of factories in 
the metal trades, and came to the 
conclusion that the cost of train- 
ing these men and women was 
$831,000, or about $38 each. Since 
the ordinary factory employee rep- 
resents about the most easily 
trained type of labor, this figure 
would doubtless be a minimum. 
John M. Williams, of Fayette R. 
Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, declares 
that the minimum figure should 
be much higher—at least $100. 
At conferences of employment 
managers the estimates usually 
given range from $50 to $200. 

For salesmen, office workers, 
and executives, the figures would 
probably run much higher, and 
would be impossible to ascertain 
accurately save in very rare cases. 
The “statistics” on the subject 
which we occasionally see going 
the rounds of the daily press, are 
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usually pure guess work, espe- 
cially since in so many cases the 
value of an employee to his or- 
ganization is in no way measur- 
able in terms of dollars and cents 
of productivity during a given 
period. 

Signs are not lacking that the 
manufacturers of -the country are 
now keenly aware of the vast 
money loss which results from a 
too great labor turnover, and are 
taking steps to counteract it. The 
article in Printers’ INK for Au- 
gust 1, 1918,.“A ‘Square Deal 
Department’ That Reduces Labor 
Turnover,” described some of the 
methods now in use. Several 
universities give courses in em- 
ployment management; the Uni- 
versity of Rochester last spring 
gave an intensive course of six 
weeks to twenty employment man- 
agers in factories doing war 
work, under the direct supervision 
of several Government depart- 
ments. Conditions such as exist- 
ed in the Ford Motor Company 
in 1913, when 54,000 men were 
hired to fill 13,000 jobs, would not 
be tolerated to-day. The famous 
Ford profit-sharing plan was at 
once followed by an amazing de- 
crease in labor turnover. 

How much can be accomplished 
by the application of intelligence 
to this problem, is shown by the 
four-year record of the Joseph 
& Feiss shops in Cleveland, fol- 
lowing the introduction of effi- 
cient employment management 
methods. In 1910, before these 
methods were in force, the turn- 
over was 150 per cent (that is, 
three people were hired for every 
two jobs in the plant). In 1911 
the turnover was 85 per cent; 
and in the three following years 
it was reduced to 75 per cent, 66 
per cent and 35 per cent, and 
production was increased alto- 
gether by 42 per cent—[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Guy S. Jenkins Joins Runkel 


Bros. 

Guy S. Jenkins, formerly sales and 
advertising manager for Kleverkraft_ Sil- 
verware, made by the American Ring 
Company, Waterbury, Conn., a been 
appointed sales manager for Runkel 
rothers, New York. 
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Any Office May Save Paper 
This Way 


Berrien-Durstine, Inc., 
New York, October 9, 1918. 
Editor of Printgers’ Inx: 
The following suggestions for saving 
aper are being followed in our office. 
hey may be of inkecent to your readers, 

Remember that every sheet of paper 
has two sides. 

Make all letters, etc., go on one sheet 
as far as possible, by using long lines 
and single spacing. 

Save every scrap of wrapping paper 
to use over again. 

Save large manila envelopes to send 
cut again. 

Use only waste paper for memoranda. 

If we are getting six proofs of every- 
thing, get along with three—at least 
use fewer proofs. 

Save all unused proofs to be used 
for other proofs on other side. This 
bulks up a lot in a year. 

Make circulars self-enclosing, wher- 
ever practicable. 

Get along with less sumptuous mar- 
gins on booklets and circulars. 

Get the habit of being content with 
6- or 8-point type, instead of 10- and 
12-point. This will reduce the number 
of pages and often make it possible to 
get into sixteen pages what ordinarily 
would be given thirty two. 

Dispense with covers, as far as pos- 
sible. For example, a sixteen page self- 
cover booklet can often be made as at- 
tractive as with the addition of a four- 
page cover. 

Make up for reduction in size by 
greater care in preparing and arranging 
copy and in the use of color. 

ihrow away the waste basket! 

E. R. Currier. 


War Brings Back Larger 
Cigar Boxes 


Cigar manufacturers are finding that 
the cost of production may be cut, in 
these days of increasing expense, by 
doing away with the smaller boxes. Al- 
ready several manufacturers of popular 
brands, according to “The United 
Shield,” have given up packing cigars 
in boxes of twenty-five and are even 
giving up boxes of fifty. 

Boxes containing 100 cigars were for- 
merly the rule, but competition brought 
in the smaller packages. 

“Of course the public took to them 
on account of their convenience,” says 
the “United Shield,” “but existing con- 
ditions are compelling manufacturers to 
go to the old style packing as a war 
necessity. 

“Our stores should explain the rea- 
sons for the change and make it plain 
that it is in the interest of the smoker 
who otherwise would be charged more 
to cover the extra cost of packing, if 
indeed the Government would allow it, 
which the Government will not do. The 
Government says all kinds of material, 
cedar, paper, nails, etc., must be con- 
served, 

“Packing cigars in larger boxes is 2 
war measure and must be so consid: 
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“One poor scene spoils 
the show” 


In a letter from the Executive Manager of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs we find the 
following interesting and profitable thought: 


“If the advertisements of ten of your clients 
were highly interesting, but if ninety other 
advertisements in the same publication were 
decidedly uninteresting and unattractive then 


the 90% would hurt the 10%. 


“In other words, it is only because advertis- 
ing, as a whole, is attractive, instructive and 
helpful, that its power is so great.” 


This explains why the advertising pages of 
responsible specialized business publications 
have such a powerful hold on and secure 
such close attention from their readers. 


The bulk of the advertising in them has a 
direct business interest for nearly every 
reader. An interest which is unforced, 
legitimate and natural. 


One of the cardinal principles of our business 
is to carry no advertising which is not ger- 
mane to the field served by the publication 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating 


Power eae 

Co&l Age Billions of Dollars Electrical World 
American Machinist Annually Electrical Merchandising 
Electric Railway Journal Engineering News-Record 


Engineering & Mining Journal Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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besides the MU/L7/LAAFP/T 


uller €8 Smith’s clients are: 


be Aluminum Castings Company, 
“Lynite” and “‘Lynux” Castings. 


Austin Company, 
Standard and Special Factory-Buildings. 


be Beaver Board Companies, 
“Beaver Board.” 


be Beaver Manufacturing Company, 
Beaver Kerosene Tractor Engines, 





& Borton, , 
Investment Securities. 


Bourne-Fuller Company, 
Iron and Steel Jobbers. 


| Mrroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Figuring and Bookkeeping Machines. 


fe Central Brass Manufacturing Company, 
“Quick-pression’’ Faucets. 


ie Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company, 
Lake Steamship Lines. 


e Cleveland Osborn Mfg. Company, 
Moulding Machines and Foundry Supplies. 


¢ Cleveland Provision Company, 
Wholesale Meats. 


e Craig Tractor Company, 
Farm Tractors. 


ke Glidden Company, 
es and “Jap-a-lac”’ Household 
inishes. 


: bnhoe-Regent Works of General Electric Co., 
“Regent” Illuminating Glassware; 
“Ivanhoe” Metal Reflectors. 


e Joseph and Feiss Company, 
“Clothcraft’’ Men’s Ready-To-Wear 
Clothing. 


mndon School of Illustrating and Cartooning, 
Correspondence School. 





National Lamp Works of General Electric Co., 
Mazda Lamps. 


R. D. Nuttall Company, 
Tractor Gears. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, 
Mechanics’ Hand Tools; Tinsmiths’ Tools 
and Machines; Builders’ Hardware. 


Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Company, 
“Gainaday" Electric Washing Machines; 
“‘“Gainaday”’ Electric Cleaners. 


The M. T. Silver Company, 
“Silver Style’’ Women's Suits and Coats. 


Hotels Statler Company, Inc 
Hotels in Buffalo, Ceca, Detroit and 
St. Louis. 


J. Stevens Arms Company, 
irearms. 


John R. Thompson Company, 
Restaurants in 38 cities in the United 
States and Canada. 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 
Front and Rear Axles for Motor Vehicles. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Roller Bearings. 


University School, 
College Preparatory School. 


The Upson Nut Company, 
Manufacturers of Iron and Steel Products. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
Central Station, Railway and Power Plant 
Equipment, Motors, Fans, Heating De- 
vices, Automobile Starting, Lighting 

and Ignition Equipment. 


Willard Storage Battery Company, 
Storage Batteries. 
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Two Leaders in Farm Sales 
of Cleansing Powders 
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The two firms who have been the most consistent advertisers to farm 
women together ‘control 38.2 per cent of the total sale of cleansing 
powders on farms. 


Twelve other firms, each of whom has a large sales force, but none 
of whom has been a consistent advertiser to farm women, divide among 
themselves 32.4 per cent of the cleansing powder sales. 


The remaining 29.4 per cent of all cleansing powder sales on farms is 
divided miscellaneously among 448 manufacturers. 


These facts, which constitute an unquestionable argument in favor of 
advertising to farm women, were obtained from our investigation among 
more than 10,000 farm homes in the United States. If you are inter- 
ested in this cleansing powder report, we will be glad to see that you 
have an opportunity to see the investigation in full upon receipt of 
your inquiry. 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Woman’s Farm Journal 


WEBB PUBLISHING CO., ST. PAUL, MINN., 
PUBLISHERS, 


FN ee ee ee ee ee 


Western Representatives: 
Stanparp Farm Papers, INC, 
1341 Conway Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Representatives: 
Wattace C. Ricuarpson, INc., 
381 Fourth Avenue, 

New York City. 
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How He Keeps His Copy “Live” 


Bank President Makes Telling Use of Current Business Issues and 
Problems 


By Philip Francis Nowlan 


ANKS, the country over, to- 

day are swinging around to 
the realization that it is fitting, 
proper, and mighty good business, 
to abandon the old ethics which 
tolerated only formal statements 
of assets and liabilities in their 
advertising, and to advertise the 
service they have to offer. But 
Charles S. Calwell, president of 
the Corn Exchange National 
Bank, of Philadelphia, believes 
that ‘a bank should go further 
than this, and make of its adver- 
tising a new form of service to 
its customers and its friends. 

For ten years Mr. Calwell has 
been handling personally the ad- 
vertising of the Corn Exchange 
Bank, and has developed a policy 
of great originality. Not an ad- 
vertising man, and confessing that 
even to-day he does not know a 
great deal of the technique of ad- 
vertising, he nevertheless has 
made of his advertising a domi- 
nant factor in the growth of the 
bank. That, after all, is the thing 
that ‘really counts. 

Mr. Calwell has never laid out 
in advance any series of adver- 
tisements, and since the early days 
has run nothing which might be 
likened to a campaign. If he 
wants to “start something,” he 
puts an advertisement in the news- 
papers, and does not hesitate to 
buy a full page if he feels the 
problem is important enough. If 
he has nothing in his mind which 
clamors for expression in display 
type to-day—no advertisement 
goes in to-day. He makes no con- 
tracts for space to be used over 
a given period. If he has no mes- 
sage of interest to lay before the 
public, he does not hunt for ma- 
terial with which to fill space. 

The result is that the Corn Ex- 
change advertisements, when they 
do appear, compel notice, and the 
name of the bank is never brought 
before the public except in a force- 
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ful way, creating a maximum im- 
pression, per unit of effort, of the 
bank’s progressiveness. 

The seed from which the com- 
paratively heavy advertising grew, 
was the adoption, some ten years 
ago, of a trade-mark. Mr. Cal- 
well felt that a symbol which 
could be used on the bank’s sta- 
tionery and literature would help 
to make the bank stand out among 
its competitors. With his brother- 
in-law, he did a bit of home pho- 
tography on an ear of corn, and 
the bank’s trade-mark came into 
being. 

“We didn’t know as much about 
corn in those days as we do now,” 
says Mr. Calwell, “and the choice 
for our subject was far from what 
would be called a prize ear. The 
rows of kernels were extremely 
irregular.. But as it turned out, 
the photograph made a far. better 
and more distinctive cut than one 
of a perfect ear would have done. . 
I would not accept $25,000 for 
that trade-mark to-day.” 

The real advertising of the bank 
dates from this time, for it was 
then that the formal advertising 
of mere statements of assets and 
liabilities was broken away from. 
With considerable frequency Mr. 
Calwell inserted one-column no- 
tices of various points of the 
bank’s service. Such advertising 
is common now, but it was not 
then. The public was told some- 
thing of the bank’s facilities, of 
its out-of-town correspondents, of 
its out-of-town balances, df its 
system of booking and accounting, 
of its emphasis on personal atten- 
tion to the affairs of its cus- 
tomers. 


TURNS ADVERTISING TO PROPAGANDA 
WORK 


From this the advertising de- 
veloped into two-column space, 
and to a more definite conception 
of what the “friendly spirit” and 
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the “helping hand” meant to the 
customer. 

One day, in conference with a 
customer, the discussion arose as 
to what was the matter with the 
export business of Philadelphia; 
as to why the city, a tremendous 
producer of goods for export, 
should be so lacking in facilities 
for foreign trade. Consideration 
of ways and means led to the con- 
clusion that the facilities could 
not be acquired without the trade 
itself, that the trade must be stim- 
ulated simultaneously with the de- 
velopment of facilities. 

The upshot of this was that 
Mr. Calwell inserted a good-sized 
advertisement calling on mer- 
chants to ship their goods “via 
Philadelphia.” The idea caught 
hold at once. It started the news- 
papers, all, on the trail of the busi- 
ness men, rounding up opinions 
on the subject, which immediately 
became one of considerable inter- 
est. The advertisement had pro- 
voked tremendously more interest 
and discussion than could have 
been started through the more 
usual course of calling in a news- 
paper reporter and handing out 
an interview on the subject. The 
advertisement attracted notice 
where a business story would not 
have, and it started things simul- 
taneously, so when the newspaper 
stories followed they had a great 
deal more interest value. It had 
a decided effect on the port de- 
velopment of the city. 

The results of this advertise- 
ment pointed the way to a con- 
structive policy of copy calculated 
to further the interests of the 
bank’s customers rather than to 
tell the merits of the bank, leav- 
ing the latter to be inferred. 

This found expression in the 
Corn Show which the bank inaug- 
urated, with the offer of $1,250 in 
prizes for the best ears of corn. 
The bank undertook this in spite 
of the fact that it had few ac- 
counts of farmers, and had no 
desire to make any particular 
drive for such accounts. What it 
did have was a large volume of 
the produce men’s. accounts in 
Philadelphia, and connections with 
banks in the agricultural centres 
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of the territory tributary to Phil- 
adelphia which it was anxious to 
preserve and increase at that time, 
though the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem has changed the complexion 
of the situation to-day. 

So Mr. Calwell advertised his 
Corn Show widely. Space was 
taken in the newspapers, and dis- 
play cards were sent out to all 
the agricultural banks a month 
ahead of time. These cards re- 
mained on display in all these 
banks for thirty days at least, as 
a notification service to their cus- 
tomers. But their “high visi- 
bility’ to the personnel of those 
banks did not hurt the Corn Ex- 
change Bank in the least, par- 
ticularly as Mr. Calwell carried 
the movement through to the de- 
velopment of an agricultural con- 
ference in which the only interest 
his bank had at stake was the 
building up of good will for itself 
by sincere effort in a worthy 
cause. 


DEFENDED COLD STORAGE MEN 


When agitation and appeal to 
popular prejudice against cold 
storage threatened serious dam- 
age to reputable cold storage busi- 
ness, the bank came to the rescue. 
It lent not only its advertising 
space, but the prestige of its 
name and reputation in explaining 
to the public that the fault lay 
not with cold storage as such. 
Cold storage products, it was de- 
clared, . properly handled and 
guarded, played an important part 
in stabilizing markets, and _ that 
the real fault lay with the too- 
drastic laws of the State, which 
at the same time failed to guard 
the public against the importa- 
tion of cold storage products 
from other States whose laws 
were lax. The bank’s advertis- 
ing was an important factor here 
in clearing up a public misunder- 
standing; and backed by the 
bank’s reputation, it was far 
more effective than anything 
which the dealers, handicapped by 
the accusations which had _ been 
made against them, could have put 
up in their own defense. 

Likewise, when increasing liv- 
ing costs dragged fish prices along 
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with them, it was the Corn Ex- 
change Bank, which had a large 
volume of the fish trade’s ac- 
counts, which in an advertisement 
advocated the introduction of tile 
fish, creating a popular sentiment 
which rapidly crystallized into ac- 
tion. The advertising experience 
of the bank has proved that there 
is an official weight back of an 
announcement of an_ institution 
for which no number of news- 
paper interviews with its officers 
as individuals can have. 

When the farmers of the ter- 
ritory around Philadelphia were 
clamoring for fertilizers, which 
they could not get on account of 
the war freight embargoes, Mr. 
Calwell called public attention to 
the fact that if agriculture was to 
be essential, fertilizers necessarily 
must be so regarded. 

Still another movement of the 
bank was to advertise the calling 
of a meeting of banks on the sub- 
ject of rural credits and the farm 
loan act, for the purpose of bring- 
ing together the best thought of 
all the bankers of the section as 
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to just what the farmer’s needs 
were, and how they could be taken 
care of. 

There was a specific application 
of this advertising to the city of 
Philadelphia which very few per- 
sons realized until the Corn Ex- 
change advertising brought out 
the fact that there are within the 
city limits farm lands valued at 
$30,000,000, with crops of more 
than $2,000,000 annually, and that 
more than 5,000 wagon loads of 
produce entered the city daily, in- 
dicating the agricultural intensity 
just outside the city, regardless of 
the tremendous volumes coming 
from points further off by rail. 

More lately Mr. Calwell has 
swung his advertising over to 
stimulation of appreciation on the 
part of the business community of 
the city’s advantages. He ran one 
big-space advertisement devoted 
to a discussion of the South Phil- 
adelphia and contiguous water 
fronts, calling attention to the fact 
that the programme for the com- 
ing twelve months provided for 
expenditures on river front im- 
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provements of $414,750,000, while 
the entire cost of the well-adver- 
tised Panama Canal, including its 
fortifications, was only $427,000,- 
000. The only tie-up of the bank 
with the whole subject of the ad- 
vertisement was its modest signa- 
ture in one corner. 

There have been advertisements 
calling attention to the growth 
and success of specific Philadel- 
phia industries, with analyses of 
factors which made them success- 
ful, and which are open to enter- 
prises which are not yet big. In 
these Mr. Calwell has suggested 
the bank’s service more definitely 
than in some of his other adver- 
tisements. Such industries as the 
Disston saw works, the Stetson 
and Schoble hat factories, the 
Campbell soup plant and _ the 
Kirschbaum clothing factory have 
been advertised by the Corn Ex- 
change Bank, with the suggestion 
that “There is no copyright on 
success. Let us plan together.” 

Mr. Calwell applied a brilliant 
bit of strategy one day when he 
listed all the firms which had sold 
office appliances to the bank, and 
embodied their names and the 
merits of their equipment in an 
advertisement on business effi- 
ciency. This announcement, of 
course, told a story of the pro- 
gressiveness of the bank’s meth- 
ods. But it did far more than 
this. It furnished the best kind of 
ammunition to every one of the 
salesmen of the office equipment 
firms, and if there were any in 
this host who did not talk to all 
_ their prospects about the Corn 
Exchange Bank it was because 
their sales managers did not read 
the newspapers. 

Mr. Calwell, of course, had to 
run the formal statements of his 
bank, as required by law; but even 
though these statements are run 
with due conspicuousness, they 
are in a measure subordinated to, 
and made part of a real sales ap- 
peal. One advertisement, which 
is typical, suggests that the busi- 
ness man shall choose a bank with 
certain specified advantages, back- 
ing this up with the appeal to 
“Read this comptroller’s state- 
ment.” 
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Personality could not help but 
be injected into the bank’s adver- 
tising, because Mr. Calwell has 
handled that advertising in a per- 
sonal way. The advertisements, 
in short, simply have been his own 
thoughts, from a very broad view- 
point, put into type and illustra- 
tion in paid space. They have not 
been the result of long confer- 
ences and analyses of the prob- 
lem of “selling” the bank. They 
have been spontaneous jin the 
highest degree, and above all, they 
have always been of “hot news 
value” and wide business interest. 
They have not been drops of 
water which gradually have worn 
away the stone, but blows from 
the hammer of the president 
whenever the subject has been big 
enough to drag him from his 
other duties long enough to write 
the copy. 

Mr. Calwell told me that he fig- 
ures on his advertising appropria- 
tion no more than he does on the 
space he is going to use for the 
month or for the year. If he 
feels the subject matter deserves 
it he does not hesitate to order a 
full page for the copy that is on 
his desk. If he doesn’t he won't. 
The directors leave advertising 
expenditure to his judgment. 

The results of this advertising, 
intangible as they are bound to 
be, are found interwoven in the 
bank’s success. Ten years ago its 
resources were $20,000,000; five 
years ago they were $27,000,000; 
to-day they are $55,000,000. 

The growth of this business has 
not been at the expense of profits. 
Figuring on the book value of the 
stock, which is really -the actual 
capital employed, the bank has, on 
an average, for ten years earned 
a higher percentage than any 
other bank in Philadelphia. “This 
does not mean,” said Mr. Calwell, 
“that we have been No. 1 in our 
earnings each year, but we have 
never been lower than No. 4, and 
usually No. 1 or 2.” 

Advertising is not wholly ac- 
countable for this showing, of 
course. Proper attention and fa- 
cilities must back it up, as in any 
mercantile business, or the adver? 
tising cannot succeed. 
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“Concentration is the Nation’s Watchword” 


PROSPERITY 


is the keynote in 


PHILADELPHIA 


If you want a quick market for anything that can be used in 
more than 400,000 homes, or to meet the thousand and one needs 
of man, woman or child, Philadelphia is your market, and now 
is the time to enter it. 


In normal times its workers are kept busy in its eight thousand 
or more manufacturing places. War times have called people 
from all parts of the United States to enter Philadelphia’s ship- 
yards, munition plants, ordnance works, mills, etc. (With their 
families they number about 400,000.) 


Fixed means of wholesale and retail distribution are at hand. 


Highly paid workers have the money to buy your goods. 


You can DOMINATE PHILADELPHIA, create maximum impression at 
one cost by concentrating in the newspaper. 


“NEARLY EVERYBODY READS 


The Bulletin” 
et 444.936 are 


(Third largest circulation in the United States) 


The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper that prints its circula- 
tion figures regularly every day 
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E FORE the half-tone and coated paper 
had made pictures so easy to reproduce, 
men gave much attention to type, mar- 

gins and the simple pictures and decoration 
they had to work with. 

Whenever we prepare printed matter after 
the fashion of a century ago, it-almost surely 
gets a reading. It looks as if it were meant 
to be read. 

Haven’t you received in your mail neat lit- 
tle all-type circulars, tastefully compiled, with 
maybe one red initial that seemed to cry out 
with an insistent voice, “Read me—read me’? 

The paper these little messages are printed 
on has a great deal to do with this appeal. 
Antique and uncoated papers are made pri- 
marily to set off type. When papers of such 
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finish are used, the reader realizes, perhaps un- 
consciously, that if the purpose of that mailing 
is not explained by the type, it will not be 
explained at all. It is, in addition, inviting. 
Such things get read. 

Such printing papers, being made without 
high finish, suggest craftsmanship. The very 
simplicity of such a paper gives your printing 
the stateliness and beauty of a minuet. 

Don’t use them though, unless you are 
employing a printer who knows how to em- 
ploy type masses and white margins effectively 
and who does his presswork with loving care. 

When this is done, you don’t have to write 
“ve” for “the” in order to call attention to 
the classic character of your pamphlet. 

The S. D. Warren Suggestion Book contains 
specimens of all Warren Standard Printing Papers 
and demonstrates the printing quality of each. 
When you read it, with your own printing project 
in mind, the right paper, the right type and picture 
treatment suggest themselves. 

Sent on request to buyers of printing; to printers, 
engravers, and their salesmen. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“Constant Excellence of Product” 
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Three Colors Shelved for the Period 
of the War but No Change in Quality 


HE Government has asked us to reduce the 

number of colorsin which Worthmore Bond 

is produced from nine and white to six and 
white. Therefore, until further notice we will 
supply this paper only in White, Amber, Golden- 
rod, Blue, Pink, Gray and Corn. But there has 
been no change in the quality of 


W orthmore Bond 


It is the same strong, uniform, crackly stock that 
you have known and approved for years and 
years. Furthermore, this quality will be main- 
tained just so long as the raw materials are avail- 
able. Nobody can-forecast what the coming 
months may do to the supply of bleaching pow- 
der, sulphur, rags. But nothing short of a Na- 
tional emergency shall even temporarily disturb 
the quality standards of this bond paper. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta Richmond,Va. 
BAY STATE DIVISION—BOSTON 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION—BALTIMORE 
New York Office: 5o1 Fifth Ave. 5 


Chicago Office: Continental & Commer- 
cial Bank Building 

















Standardization of Agency Work 
Adopted by National Body 


Convention of American Association of Advertising Agencies Takes Im- 
portant Step at Annual Meeting—Oid Officers Re-elected 


HE most notable action yet 

made to place advertising 
agency practice upon a standard- 
ized basis was taken at the an- 
nual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, last week. It consisted in 
the adoption by that body of a 
standardized rate card, form of 
contract and order blank, a cost- 
finding system, and a plan for han- 
dling campaigns. It was the gen- 
eral opinion among the members 
that this action will place the en- 
tire agency business upon a more 
economical and effective footing 
and raise it to a higher level. 

Owing to the fact that many 
of the members of the association 
are holding executive positions on 
Liberty Loan committees and 
could not leave home, and because 
of the prevailing epidemic, the at- 
tendance at the ‘sessions, which 
took place on Wednesday and 
Thursday, was not as large as last 
year but nevertheless sixty-four 
firms were represented. The ban- 
quet on Thursday evening brought 
out a crowd of 300. 

At the last annual convention 
committees were appointed to pre- 
pare plans for standardizing 
agency work and service. These 
committees at last week’s meeting 
submitted their reports which en- 
gaged the attention of the mem- 
bers during the several sessions 
held. Walter R. Hine, of Frank 
Seaman, Inc., treasurer of the as- 
sociation, in his report said that 
the finances were in an excellent 
condition and were sufficient to 
carry on the various activities of 
the organization, and especially 
those relating to the export field, 
which call for the spreading of the 
message of American advertising 
and American business to the most 
distant countries. Mr. Hine dwelt 
upon the necessity of keeping up 
the efficiency of the advertising 
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machinery and of getting ready to 
take care of the great volume of 
business that will inevitably de- 
velop during the reconstruction 
period after the war. 

The need of a standardized rate 
card has long been felt by the 
men who handle advertising cam- 
paigns. Many of the rate cards 
fail to give the exact information 
regarding circulations and _ the 
character of their audiences that 
is required in order approximately 
to determine their availability. 
Hence much interest was aroused 
by the report of Newcomb Cleve- 
land, of the Erickson Co., Inc., 
chairman of the Committee on 
Forms, in which was presented a 
rate card that seemed to meet all 
the requirements. Mr. Cleveland 
told of the exhaustive investiga- 
tion that had been made. A large 
number of rate cards had been 
examined and dozens of others 
had been submitted for the com- 
mittee’s approval. The rate cards 
of more than a hundred publica- 
tions, which had been secured and 
mounted, showed that there was 
no uniformity in the matter pre- 
sented or in the style of arrange- 
ment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR RATE 
CARD 


The card recommended by the 
committee is 6x3% inches, double 
size. At the top, on the left-hand 
side of the first page, is given the 
address and title of the publica- 
tion, and at the right the frequency 
of issue and date in effect. The 
information presented on this and 
the three following pages is classi- 
fied as follows: 

1. GENERAL ADVERTISING. — (a) 
base rate; (b) time discounts and 
rates, if any; (c) space discounts 
and rates, if any; (d) position 
rates; (e) minimum sizes of ad- 
vertisement; (f) regulations. 

2. CLASSIFICATION—(a) rates for 
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particular kinds of display adver- 


tising; (b) regulations applying 
thereto; (c) rates for “classified” 
advertising ; (d) regulations ap- 


plying thereto. 

3. Reapinc Notices—(a) rates 
for styles and positions available, 
if any; (b) regulations. 

4. CoMMISSION AND CasH Dis- 
couNT—(a) agency commission; 
(b) cash discount; (c) payment 
dates. 

5. MECHANICAL 
—(a) width of column (for 
dimensions of plates); (b) depth 
of column; (c) number of. col- 
umns to page; (d) size of centre 
double-page space, if sold; (e) 
sizes for special spaces, such as 
half-page advertisements and 
cover pages in color; (f) closing 
dates; (g) screen required; (h) 
requirements as to original elec- 
tros and mats; (i) other “me- 
chanical” information. 

6. CiRcULATION—(a) a member 
of the A. B. C.; (b) general char- 
acter of the medium, such as 
“local newspaper,” “household,” 
“agricultural,” engineering”; (c) 
locality of circulation, such as 
“local,” “Pacific Coast,’ “na- 
tional” ; (d) locality of circulation, 
as related to date of issue; (e) 
tabulation giving “date of state- 
ment,” “for period ending,” “cir- 
culation,” with two lines of blank 
spaces for later data to be in- 
serted by agency when received. 

7. MIScELLANEOUS—(a) restric- 
tions as to character of advertis- 
ing accepted; (b) year estab- 
lished; (c) subscription price, and 
price per copy; (d) other publica- 
tions of same owners, and com- 
bination rates and discounts, if 
any; (e) other information not 
grouped elsewhere; (f) names 
and addresses of publishers and 
special representatives. 

In commenting upon the above 
rate card and the standardized 
order blank and contract form 
which he also. submitted, Mr. 
Cleveland said that their adoption 
would obviate all correspondence 
as to what conditions must be 
complied with in regard to the ad- 
vertising, and would be a valuable 
protection to publishers. Much 
time is wasted at present in se- 
curing data from the publications 
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which should be embodied in their 
rate cards. Often the information 
thus furnished is so ambiguously 
expressed that the advertiser is 
all at sea as to what is meant, 

O. H. Blackman, of the Black- 
man-Ross Co., Inc., chairman of 
the Committee on Agency Sys- 
tems and Costs, submitted a sys- 
tem of cost finding for the use of 
advertising agents which promises 
to be of invaluable aid to them. 
Although not fully completed, it 
gave evidence of being by far the 
best agency cost-finding system 
yet devised. Mr. Blackman said 
that the committee had worked 
for a year upon the problem and 
since January 1 had employed pub- 
lic accountants to analyze costs 
and furnish the necessary mathe- 
matical tables. What was re- 
quired, he said, was a system that 
would determine the exact cost of 
handling an account. It was the 
belief of the committee that the 
system recommended would be 
found reliable and thoroughly sat- 
isfactory when fully completed, 
which would be within the next 
month or two, when it would be 
printed and distributed among the 
members. 


ANALYTICAL CHARTS PRESENTED 


A chart presenting analyses of 
the circulations of forty-four of 
the leading representative maga- 
zines was presented by M. P. 
Gould, of the M. P. Gould Com- 
pany. The information was classi- 
fied by cities, counties and States, 
so that it will be possible in 
“routing” a campaign to know the 
character and extent of circulation 
of the several periodicals in each 
one of them. Similar charts, it 
was announced, are being pre- 
pared by Major E. E. Critchfield, 
on agricultural publications, and 
by Wm. H. Rankin, on news- 
papers. These will be ready in 
about a month. 

Ben S. Nash, of Frank Seaman, 
Inc., chairman of the Committee 
on Mechanical Production, pre- 
sented a plan for systematizing the 
inside work of an agency organi- 
zation. It provides for all the 
steps involved in the preparation 
of copy, from the investigation 
which precedes it to the time it 
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pm der of the- 
GRAVURE GROUP 


P to October Ist, the Tribune 
Graphic has carried more full-page 
advertising copy during 1918 than the 
combined gravure sections published by 
other New York newspapers— 


—and The Tribune has published during 
1918 more than double the full-page copy 
carried by its nearest competitor. 


Ask our representative about the con- 
sumer and trade value of page copy in 
the Tribune Graphic. 


New Dork Tribune 


First to Last; the Truth: News, Editorials, Advertisements. 
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appears in type in the publication 
employed in the campaign. Its 
aim is to reduce the drudgery and 
time required to a minimum and 
to insure accuracy in handling 
items. 

“Efficiency in carrying other 
people’s message to the world,” 
said Mr. Nash, “requires that we 
should practice efficiency our- 
selves. More productive service 
must always be the slogan of our 
association. Let us direct our ef- 
forts along such lines that the ad- 
vertising we are responsible for 
shall look better, pull better, and 
be better.” 


OTHER IMPORTANT BUSINESS 


A. W. Erickson, chairman of 
the Committee on Circulation, told 
what had been accomplished dur- 
ing the year in adjusting differ- 
ences that have arisen between 
advertiser and publisher. 

The necessity of reducing the 
ethics of advertising agency prac- 
tice to exact terms was dwelt up- 
on at some length by Stanley 
Resor, of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company. 

“The “One Hundred Per Cent 
Advertising Campaign Chart,” 
prepared by Mr. Turner, of the 
Turner Advertising Company, 
of Chicago, was submitted to and 
approved by the convention. The 
chart shows the successive steps 
taken in the preparation and pres- 
entation of a campaign. 

W. H. Johns, president of the 
George Batten Company, Inc., 
New York, explained the advan- 
tages of the Batten rate book, 
which had been prepared by the 
agency for its own use in deal- 
ing with 7 various advertising 
mediums. Johns, on behalf 
of the Toy company, offered 
the members the privilege of em- 
ploying it in their several offices, 
which offer was promptly accept- 
ed by the association. The Gund- 
lach Keying System was also 
presented for general use by J. 
F. Matteson, president of the 


Gundlach Advertising Company, 
of Chicago. 

The annual election of officers 
resulted in the re-election of the 
general officers including W. H. 
Faust, 


Johns, president; Paul E. 
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of Mitchell, Mallory & 
Chicago, vice-president; 
Dwight Smith, of Fuller 


Faust, 
Harry 
& Smith, 


Cleveland, secretary, and Walter 
R. Hine, of Frank Seaman, Inc, 
treasurer. O. H. Blackman and 


E. E. Critchfield were elected 
members at large on the execu- 
tive committee. H. H. Charles, 
of the Charles Advertising Sery- 
ice, was also made a member of 
the committee as the representa- 
tive of the New. York Council. 
Jefferson Thomas was chosen to 
represent the Southern Council, 
Major P. F. O’Keefe chairman 
of the New England Council and 
Stanley Resor as chairman of the 
New York Council. 

Before adjournment the asso- 
ciation voted to subscribe $5,000 
for Liberty Bonds. This makes 
$10,000 worth now held by the 
organization. 

The dinner at the Manhattan 
Club, Thursday night, was _at- 
tended by about 300 advertising 
agents and their guests. The 
speakers were Martin Conboy, 
draft expert of New York City; 
Capt. Bruce Bairnsfather, the sol- 
dier artist whose drawings have 


brought him into quick world- 
fame; Val Fisher, British Bureau 
of Information, and Capt. Hugh 


MacIntosh, of Australia. 

Mr. Conboy’ explained _ the 
workings of the draft, giving 
special attention to the way the 
Work or Fight provisions affect 
employees and employers. Capt. 
Bairnsfather described how he 
came to make his first drawings, 
when, early in the war, he was 
one of the British soldiers who 
occupied the water-filled trenches 
of Flanders. Mr. MacIntosh told 
of the spirit of Australia in sup- 
porting the war, and described 
her efforts in sending 5,000 vol- 
unteers a month to take the place 
of the wastage of the 400,000 Aus- 
tralian troops in the war. Mr. 
Fisher described how advertising 
has been used to help England 
solve its many war problems. Mr. 
Fisher was especially impressed 
by the proportions of the market 
which he _ believed Americans 
would have in England and 
France, after the war has been 
won. 
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RELY ON THE LABEL 


N the eighteenth century, Bristol 

Board, named after the English city 
—or papier de Rouen, after the French 
city——was made by pasting sheets of hand- 
made paper together, two by two, and pil- 
ing them into a hand press. The boards 
thus made were hung ina loft and, during 
this slow drying process, taken down from 
time to time for further pressing. 


In the twentieth century, the carefully pre- 
pared pulp flows through a cylinder paper 


machine and comes out a beautiful sheet, 


DOVE MILL BRISTOL 


George W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HE fires of industry are burning 
brighter now than ever before in 
history. From every manufacturing 
plant, every steel mill, every foundry 
comes a story of topnotch production. 


If your market is in the metal-working 
industry, now is the time to establish 
the sales end of your business on a 
solid foundation of prestige and good- 
will, You can do it through the 
dominant publication of the field— 
THE IRON AGE. 


Over 1,900 advertisers are represented regularly. 


THE IRON AGE 
The World’s Greatest Industrial Paper 
239 W. 39th St., New York City 
Member A. B. C, 
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Is Your Catalog 
Representative of you 
and your Product? 


OUR catalog is an important 

link in presenting your goods, 
—often in these times, the only 
thing from which you and your 
product are judged. 


It should represent you faithfully. In 
style, in paper, composition and illus- 
tration and in its handling of your 
proposition it should bear out the 
appeal of your copy, whether that is 
strength, delicacy, beauty, ruggedness 
or ‘‘class’’ 


Our 20 years of catalog building—of 
specializing in this important work— 
have taught us how to help you attain 
thisend. Wecan give you, not only the 
individuality to make your book stand 
out from among the many catalogs of 
your competitors, but also the desired 
harmony in appeal that will make it 

doubly forceful. . 


Let us show you what we have to offer 
for your needs. 


The Cargill Company 
Complete Printing Service 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Selecting the Type Face for a 
Mail-Order Catalogue 


How to Make Experiments 


By D. W. B. 


HE selection of the type face 

for a mail-order catalogue or 
booklet in which space is valuable 
(as it always is in such publica- 
tions) is a more important matter 
than most advertising men realize 
unless and until they have been 
through the mail-order mill and 
learned certain lessons. 

The problem of selecting a suit- 
able type face for a catalogue is 
somewhat different from choosing 
a type face for setting ordinary 
booklets or advertisements, even 
though they have in common the 
need for economy of space. 

Probably the best way to begin 
is to take two or three para- 
graphs of actual catalogue copy 
and have them set in the same 
measure in several different type 
faces—all the faces that seem de- 
sirable—to discover the relative 
space required by each type face 
for the same message. But to 
stop at space alone is a serious 
mistake. While compactness may 
be 60 per cent, readability is the 
other 40 per cent, and to sacrifice 
readability is serious, for it means 
much in a mail-order catalogue 
for the reader to be able quickly 
to absorb the message or de- 
scription. For that reason differ- 
ent arrangements of the same 
type face should be tried out—say 
6 point leaded compared with 8 
point solid, or perhaps an 8 point 
leaded of a compact face as com- 
pared with an 8 point solid of a 
more expanded face. 

It is of great importance, in 
selecting a type face for a mer- 
chandise catalogue in which there 
are to be many numbers and 
prices, to look well to the figures, 
to see that they are without hair 
lines which may break in elec- 
trotyping or wear down on the 
presses, for a single broken or 
worn figure in-a number or price 
may mean untold trouble and re- 





quire much correspondence ,and 
explanation. Fancy figures should 
always be avoided, as should also 
figures that will not tabulate well 
but will run into a_ confused 
jumble when set in columns. 
Some mail-order houses have 
found it necessary to employ 
special figures, particularly when 
small type is used and the figures 
belonging to the type face em- 
ployed are light and hard for 
elderly persons, and those with 
poor eyesight, to read. 

Some type faces that look well 
and are readable in booklets and 
advertisements, where the meas- 
ure may be long or where leading 
is possible, are very bad when set 
in short measures and squeezed up 
tight, and perhaps sprinkled full 
of figures. For that reason it is 
well to conduct exhaustive labora- 
tory experiments as to measure, 
leading, setting in solid chunks 
and in leaded tabulations, etc., 
always using some of the actual 
catalogue copy. 


NO SUCH THING AS TOO MUCH 
CAUTION 


The temptation, after glancing 
over the proofs of a few com- 
binations, is to say, “Well, that’s 
the face.” But it is well, when 
that point has been reached, to 
carry the laboratory work far- 
ther, to select the two or three 
most promising faces and have a 
full page set in each. Sometimes 
assembling a full page thus will 
give an entirely different effect 
and introduce a new optical prob- 
lem. A good experiment to try 
out at this point is to hand the 
pages to several people and ask 
them to read each page through, 
numbers, descriptions and prices, 
and time them. After the first 
reading they should be asked to 
read each page through a second 
and a third time, the reading be- 
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ing carefully timed in each case. 
An average of the three readings 
of each for each person will 
nearly always show clearly which 
of the type faces is most easily 
read and absorbed, the “absorba- 
bility” of type being quite im- 
portant in a mail-order catalogue. 

All of this may seem very fussy 
and unnecessary, but you may be 
sure that it is not. It is just 
such matters as this which com- 
mand the most painstaking atten- 
tion of the best, most successful 
men in the mail-order business. 
They experiment and experiment 
and experiment over such~ things 
because success in the mail-order 
business rests upon achieving the 
highest possible degree of eff- 
ciency in every phase of the busi- 
ness, from type faces to twine. 

It is worth days of the most 
grubbing kind of work and many 
dollars’ worth of type composition 
to get the right type face at the 
very start, for the catalogue is the 
salesman of the business, and just 
to the degree that it is easily read 
and comprehensible is it an effec- 
tive: salesman. And at the same 
time, if the catalogue is to pay, 
it must be compact—it must show 
and say as much as possible in 
the smallest space possible, with- 
out sacrificing readability. 

If advertisers were to do some 
of this experimental work with 
their publication advertisements 
instead of basing their choice of 
type faces'on whim or personal 
prejudice or “happenstance,” they, 
also, would be repaid in increased 
efficiency in getting their messages 
across. 





Patent Attorneys’ 
Advertising Must Be 
Approved 


HE Rules of Practice of the 

United States Patent Office 
have been amended by the addi- 
tion of the following, relating to 
advertising by attorneys: 

(h) Every attorney registered to prac- 
tice before the U. S. Patent Office shall 
submit to the Commissioner of Patents 
for approval copies of all proposed ad- 
vertising matter, circulars, letters, cards, 
etc., intended to solicit patent business, 
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and if it be not disapproved by him and 
the attorney so notified within ten days 
after submission, it may be considered 
approved. 

Any registered attorney sending out 
or using any such matter, a copy of 
which has not been submitted to: the 
Commissioner of Patents in accordance 
with this rule, or which has been dis. 
approved by the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, shall be subject to suspension or 
disbarment, etc. 


“The necessity for cleaning up 
the literature and advertising 
which is being sent out by some 
patent attorneys has long been 
felt by the Patent Bar Associa- 
tion, and by former commission- 


ers,’ Mason, Fenwick & Law- 
rence, Washington patent law- 
yers, write Pr.nters’ INK, “but 


never until now has any Commis- 
sioner of Patents had the Rules 
of Practice amended in such a 
drastic manner as indicated in the 
amendments. 

“The Commissioner has put his 
stamp of disapproval upon. all 
statements appearing in advertise- 
ments, circular letters, booklets 
or cards of patent attorneys, 
which are calculated to induce in- 
ventors to apply for patents un- 
der promises of prizes being 
awarded for meritorious inven- 
tions, or certain inventions being 
wanted, or encouraging inventors 
to apply for foreign patents where 
the invention has not been favor- 
ably acted upon in this country, 
and which possess little or no 
patentable novelty. The Commis- 
sioner also disapproves the, offer 
of attorneys to sell patents, as an 
inducement to get inventors to,ap- 
ply for patents through them. 

“The Commissioner has even 
gone so far as to object to the 
promiscuous use of references in 
advertising matter employed by 
attorneys practicing before the 
Patent Office.” 





Influenza Postpones Hardware 
Convention 


The annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, scheduled to be held October 23-25 
at Atlantic City, has been postponed 
until a later date. The health author- 
ities of the state and city will not grant 
permission to hoid the convention at 


this time on account of the influenza 
epidemic. 
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EVERY | CARD 


2374 Stores Pledged 
In 72 Hoars— 


The Fourth Loan Committee wanted the massed co- 
operation of Philadelphia merchants for the sale of Liberty 
Bonds. 


They approached them through the Retail Public 
Ledger with a request for their help in selling the greatest 
and best-advertised product ever displayed in their win- 
dows—Liberty Bonds. 


Within 72 hours, 2374 stores had pledged windows and 
one or more of five other forms of co-operation. 


This indicates more than the splendid patriotism of 
these merchants. It proves their alertness—their respon- 
sive willingness in helping to push products in which they 
believe. It suggests one reason why the Philadelphia mar- 
ket is so desirable as a “‘try-out” field. 


Manufacturers, like the Liberty Loan Committee, find that 
they can reach Philadelphia’s merchants most effectively 
through channels provided by the PUBLIG LEDGER. 








































































































“Nothing but Lies” About 
Advertising 





Willie Collier’s New Play Gives a Fearful and Wonderful Description 
of Life As It Is Not Lived in an Agency 


Te profession of advertising 
apparently has very few 
shreds of decency left wherewith 
to cover itself from the blighting 
winds of public scorn, if we may 
accept the judgment of Aaron 
Hoffman, author of a new play, 
“Nothing but Lies,” which opened 
in New York last week. Adver- 
tising men are all liars, and most 
of them are crooks; advertised 
goods are worthless rubbish which 
is foisted off on the public by 
wholesale misrepresentation; a 
regular functionary of an adver- 
tising agency is a corrupt poli- 
tician who holds off the police 
—these are some of the bright 
ideas about the profession which 
the innocent public imbibes from 
Mr. Hoffman’s little play. The 
title was wonderfully selected. 
“Nothing but Lies” is a made- 
to-order farce-comedy to exploit 
'the personality of William Collier, 
and is intended as a sort of 
sequel to his amusing former vehi- 
cle, “Nothing but the Truth.” 
Mr. Collier is George Washington 
Cross, an advertising agent and 
an incorrigible liar (the two terms 


being, apparently, in Mr. Hoff- 
man’s idea, synonymous). His 
partner, Jefferson Nigh, is only 


one degree less gifted as a pre- 
varicator, and his business ethics 
are decidedly worse. His policy 
as an advertising man is that you 
might as well “soak the public” 
to the limit, because everybody 
else in the business is doing so! 
Accordingly, he advertises cab- 
bage leaf cigars as “El Fumo— 
a Havana cigar for a_ nickel’; 
exploits an oxygenator which 
doesn’t oxygenate, and foists off 
on an idiotic public a safety ra- 
zor with a casualty list among 
its users of 100 per cent a day. 

The entanglement which pro- 
vides the plot of the piece, turns 
upon the effort of Cross, spurred 


on by his highly truthful sweet- 
44 





heart, to stop lying. Naturally, 
the harder he tries to do so, the 
more lies he finds it necessary 
to tell. 

You can learn a great deal about 
the advertising business from this 
play, which is—have we said?— 
“Nothing but Lies.” A _ prosper- 
ous advertising agency can exist, 
it seems, without copy. writers, 
artists, filing clerk, rate man, or 
anybody, in fact, except a stenog- 
rapher, one solicitor, and a near- 
idiotic son of one of the part- 
ners. The solitary solicitor, nat- 
urally, is sent on a_ two-years’ 
trip to Honduras to get business 
—that being the one part of the 
world from which the most copy 
is apt to be placed. 

It is also interesting to know 
that a magazine can be published 
and secure an extensive news- 
stand circulation in New York 
without anyone—even a detective 
—being able to find where it is 
published nor the names of any - 
of the men connected with it. 
When this magazine—called most 
happily Zig Zag Zips—publishes 
a scurrilous attack on the adver- 
tising agency of Nigh & Cross, a 
postoffice inspector detailed to ar- 
rest the author of the exposé, 
naturally assumes that Nigh & 
Cross must have written the slan- 
der themselves and spends most 
of three acts trying to decide 
which member of the organiza- 
tion is guilty. Lest our readers 
tremble for the sanity of this 
super-inspector, we ‘hasten to add 
that he turns out not to be a 
postoffice man at all. He is a 
private detective employed by the 
rival advertising agency of Sav- 
age & Co. to search out the 
author of the Zig Zag Zippy ar- 
ticle to offer him a post, at a 
fabulous salary, as copy writer. 
Big advertising agencies always 
secure their copy writers in this 
fashion. Advertising agencies al- 
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And this is October 
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Since we suspended Gumption, to save 
paper, transportation and labor, the Gov- 
ernment itself has started two new pub- 
lications. Neither one is as interesting 
as Gumption, even if we do say it cur- 
selves, and both use more paper, so the 
tonnage proposition isn’t really helped 
very much, 


The one big national farm 
paper is now, as always, The 
Farm Journal—over a million 
every month. 


Small-town — storekeepers 
profit by curtailed train serv- 
ice, says a trade paper. Get 
your advertising into The 
Farm Journal, and make sure 
you get this stay-at-home, 
trade-at-home business. 


Paper conservation rules, the 
zone system, none of these 
things affected The Farm 
Journal’s circulation—because 
our circulation is on a sound 
basis. We have no volume of 
expirations to cut off, we had 
no volume of samples to ac- 
count for—no, everything 
was in good order, and now 
we profit by our years of care. 
After all, the old, old law of 
compensation does apply, and 
so we and our advertisers are 
today profiting by the very 
conditions which are so irk- 
some to less fortunate pub- 
lishers. 
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If you want The Farm Journal, 
pay for tt. Send your dollar—no 
extra charge to advertisers! 


“Sick Farms Made Well” 
—that is an appealing title, 
isn’t it? Dr. Spillman’s series 
is bound to be well read, and 
to draw renewed interest to 
The Farm Journal, for we are 
advertising the “Sick Farms 
Made Well” idea in 450-line 
space to two million country 
people. 


The best co-operative serv- 
ice extended by any Publica- 
tion comes about through the 
reader’s confidence in the 
publication. The Farm Jour- 
nal printed the first “Fair 
Play” notice in 1880 and has 
been making advertising pay 
better ever since. 


The Gold Medals 


Letters pour in, to com- 
mend The Farm Journal’s of- 
fer. of gold medals, silver 
medals, bronze medals and 
$10,500 cash to the eighteen 
farmers who in 1919 harvest 
the largest crops of wheat, 
corn, oats, alfalfa, potatoes 
and cotton. Governors, agri- 
culturists, county agents, pub- 
lishers, food administrators, 
manufacturers, they all tell us 
that our efforts are bound to 
help increase crop production. 


The big city newspapers 
print news items and edito- 
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rials to help the idea along; 
the local farm papers say 
they want to secure the 
awards for their own states. 
Everywhere we meet enthu- 
siasm and interest. 


This big gold medal award 
is just one more of The Farm 
Journal’s many outstanding 
features—just one more sam- 
ple of that journalistic enter- 
prise which inevitably leads 
to increasing returns to our 
advertisers. 


Apparently copying some 
of The Farm Journal’s pro- 
motion matter, the Food Ad- 
ministration issues a lengthy 
document to prove that what 
the farmer sells has gone up 
faster than what he buys. We 
appreciate the corroboration! 


November is one of the best 
Farm Journals ever issued— 
which is saying a lot! Send 
6c in stamps and we will mail 
you a copy as posthasty as the 
postoffice will allow. 


An agency investigator, calling 
on farmers in Iowa, reports that 
folks who do not now take The 
Farm Journal, say they will sub- 
scribe this winter—that they feel 
they must have the paper that 
prints the new things first! 
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The farm Journal 


Over a million every month 
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Compare The Farm Jour- 
nal’s presswork, ink and pa- 
per with those of any other 
farm paper—or with all of 
them, for that matter! If 
you are concerned to see that 
your advertisement is well 
printed, put it in The Farm 
Journal. 


Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess—and The Farm Journal 
is certainly surpassing all 
previous records. 


It is now the one big 
national circulation. We 
are not only keeping our 
circulation in every section 
of this Country, but are glad 
to get more. We are first, 
last and all the time for far- 
mers everywhere. We will 
maintain our own good will, 
and can build yours, in every 
State, East and West, North 
and South! 


Manufacturers who are told 
to ease up in pushing their 
goods to farmers, might well 
consult us. Our Washington 
representatives are helpful in 
getting at the true facts. 
Generally speaking, Washing- 
ton wants advertising vigor- 
ously continued, but more 
along good-will lines. 
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so own and operate strings of 
“billboards,” it seems; and you 
can get the advertising account 
for a rye whiskey overnight by 
cancelling your contract to do the 
advertising for a whiskey that is 


Scotch. In fact, one can get any 
amount of snappy information 
about the advertising business 


from the play referred to, which 
s “Nothing but Lies.” 

Seriously, however, it seems 
deplorable that responsible men 
like Anderson and Weber should 
allow a play to go on the boards 
which so grossly libels a serious 
and important profession, and 
one which has well proven its 
value to the community by—to 
take a single example—its war 
efforts of the past eighteen 
months. This play is not, as was 
“It Pays to Advertise,” built 
around the idea of advertising. 
The unjust idea of advertising 
which the latter play gave was 
perhaps necessary in the work- 
ing out of the plot; but Mr. Hoff- 
man’s attack is dragged in by 
the heels. “Nothing but Lies” 
could have its locale in any sort 
of business office without material 
alteration of the plot. The thea- 
tre nowadays is supposed to have 
some educational force in the 
community, and its effectiveness 
in driving home an idea is un- 
questioned. It is all the more 
pity, therefore, that night after 
night an audience should go home 
with the firm conviction that all 
advertised goods are worthless 
rubbish, and that all advertising 
is lies. 

The author of this play has 
had considerable experience as 
a writer for the theatre. Is it 
possible that he has drawn his 
ideas of advertising and adver- 
tising men from theatrical adver- 
tising, and from the customs and 
standards of the press agent? 
If so,. he should in all fairness 
state that fact in a bold face an- 
nouncement in the programme. 
If your only acquaintance in the 
flock is the black sheep, you are 
hardly apt to give a fair descrip- 
tion of the condition of snowy 
pulchritude of the rest of the 
brethren. 
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Truth Is Coming Home to 
Business 


Tue Cart M. Green CoMPaNny 
Detroit, Sept. 23, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Our business for the past six months 
and the prospect for the next six months 
is best described by the word “spotty.” 
Some of our customers have materially 
cut down their appropriations. The 
majority of them, however, are main- 
taining about the same appropriations 
as in the past two years, and two cus 
tomers have increased their appropria- 
tion about 10 per cent and 20 per cent 
respectively. 

In addition to this, we have several 
new accounts whose billings will make 
our total for this year equal or exceed 
that of last year. 

Every month it seems to me that 
business in general is recognizing more 
and more the stability of advertising 
and the desirability of the continuance 
of institutional advertising, even in the 
case of firms whose regular output is 
entirely —err and whose activities 
are employec on war work 100 per cent. 

It is more and more recognized by 
manufacturers in this position that in 
time of war it is time to prepare for 
peace, and that a certain amount of 
dignified institutional advertising is es- 
sential during the war period to main- 
tain the name and prestige of the firm 
and its goods, so that at the close of 
the war it will find its regular market 
for its peace-time products. 

Cart M. GREEN, 
President. 


Massachusetts Health Depart- 
ment Advertises 


Newspapers of Massachusetts carried 
a 600-line paid advertisement recently, 
sent out on the authority of the State 
Department of Health and telling what 
to do in cases of influenza until the 
doctor comes. The campaign of pub- 
licity was in the hands of the State 
Epidemiologist and Professor Charles 
E. Bellatfy, of the Department of Ad- 
vertising at the College of Business 
Administration of Boston University. 
The display advertising was placed by 
the H. B. Humphrey Company, Boston. 

The advice embodied in the adver- 
tisement was decided upon after con- 
sultation with experienced pathologists 
and was duplicated in a bulletin, 400,000 
copies of which were distributed through 
boards of health. Publishers or health 
officers in other cities may obtain copies 
from Prof. Bellatty, Boston University. 


George Hill a Captain 


George W. Hill, vice-president of the 
American Tobacco Company, has re- 
signed as Director of’ the Department of 
Foreign Relief of the American Red 
Cross. He has been commissioned a 
captain in the motor transport service 
of the U. S. Army. 
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The Woman’s Home Companion, in every 
issue, is answering that question. 


Are the home-keepers of the country doing 
anything that really counts! On what work 
does the winning of the war more vitally 
depend? 


Every proclamation of the government re- 
garding food, clothing, household econo- 
mies of any kind, depends for its observance 
on the cheerful cooperation of women. Ev- 
ery ship with letters from overseas brings 
the answer to that question from our boys. 


‘Turovucu the CoMPANION, more- 
than-a-million women are assured each 
month that zo work behind the battle lines 
is more important than is theirs of keeping 
up the homes. 


The nation’s fitness, to a large extent, de- 
pends upon their steadfastness and skill. 
They are the managing directors of a huge 
and vital department of modern war. 


Comfort, confidence, renewed energy and 
hopefulness, the CoMPANION is bringing 
to its readers by telling them these facts. 


The daily adjustments they make, to meet 
the rapidly changing economics of war- 
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time living; their ability to secure fair terms 
for their households from the new condi- 
tions; their resourcefulness in getting more 
from /ess—all these things, they have learn- 
ed from the Companion, are part of the 
equipment the nation must have to win. 


The house-wife, the home-worker, faith- 
fully cooking, cleaning, planning and car- 
ing for the children, is a War Worker, al- 
though she wears no distinctive uniform 
and is a member of no corps. 


More-than-a-million of these home war 
workerslook to the ComPANION each month 
for assistance and inspiration in their daily 
tasks. They find suggestions, practical and 
helpful, in every department of household 
endeavor. They learn how other women 
have solved the problems they are strug- 
gling with. The woman in Butte, Mon- 
tana, profits by the experience of her sister 
in Buffalo, New York. 


' 


Tr E CompaANIon knows and understands 
the needs of women; it knows that she 
woman makes the home—and thereby pre- 
serves the nation. 


It brings them help, in their never-ending 





























round of work, and entertainment for the 
evenings, when the work is done. It gives 
them fiction at its best; real, first-hand stories 
of the war; bright articles on many topics 
dear to women’s hearts. 












For forty years it has been welcomed by 
its readers as a loyal friend. 


DON TLL 


DMD 


It knows no honor higher or distinction 
more covetable, than the fact that it isloved | 
and looked for by more-than-a-million 
makers of American homes. 





WoMAN’'s I 
HOME COMPANION | 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY \ 


Lee W. Maxwell, Manager of Advertising 


Woman’s Home Companion 
Tue AMERICAN MaGAZINE 
Farm AND FiregsIDE 
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Advertise Now to Ease Period of 
Reconstruction 


The Best Use of War Profits 
By George Frank Lord 


Director of Advertising, du Pont American Industries, 
Wilmington, Del. 


E advertisers deal in long 

futures. We are the prophets 
of those futures. Ours is the 
duty; ours is the opportunity to 
buy now that confidence of the 
world’s peoples in the future of 
this country under peace condi- 
tions in order that the curtain 
shall not rise on anarchy and un- 
reasoning panic, but on calm con- 
fidence that the world’s leaders are 
prepared and have been prepared 
to meet the problems that will ap- 
pear on the world’s stage at the 
dawn of peace. 

The setting of that stage will 
be a world smeared and scarred 
with the scourge of war. The 
bright light of the new day will 
only serve to show in all ugliness 
the torn soil, shattered homes and 
buildings and bared bones of the 
millions that have found the final 
peace. 

Who shall lift the minds of that 
saddened multitude from the 
Slough of Despond to the heights 
where strife and separation and 
sorrow may be forgotten and pro- 
ductive constructive peace of 
mind attained? 

Who but we advertisers that 
have the skill and means to talk 
to all the world and whose own 
constructive interests are identical 
with these humanitarian necessi- 
ties? 

To-day the business of America 
is almost completely on a war 
basis. The people of America are 
warriors on the line or behind the 
line. In a day—a day soon to 
come—all this must be changed. 

Five million soldiers and sailors 
will be freed from action. At least 
twenty million men and women 
war workers will be no ‘longer 


Portion of speech Oct. 10 before the 
Publicity Association, New 
York, 
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needed for war work. Billions in 
capital, in plants, in equipment, 
will be suddenly available for 
peace use. Can the conversion of 
this capital, these facilities, these 
millions of people be made in a 
day on plans hastily formed? 

It seems a waste of effort to 
give the obvious answer. For 
more than a year this swift mov- 
ing America has been struggling 
to get onto a war basis and is 
just attaining it. 


RECONSTRUCTION MUST NECESSARILY 
COME GRADUALLY 


The task df getting back onto 
a peace basis is even greater, be- 
cause of the enormous expansion 
that has taken place in capital in- 
vestment, war plants, war organi- 
zations, and production of ma- 
terials, and the general upsetting 
of social and living conditions. 

Every war plant, swelled to 
many times its former peace-time 
capacity means either great po- 
tential competition or prospective 
disastrous decay. 

In view of the world’s pressing 
needs for reconstruction and res- 
toration, it would be almost crimi- 
nal to permit these great facilities 
to pass away in rust and rot. They 
must and shall be employed for 
the good of the world, and it is 
the plain duty and responsibility 
of their owners to provide now 
for such peace employment. 

What America needs now is not 
an attitude of doubt and hesita- 
tion on the part of her commer- 
cial leaders. She needs the em- 
ployment of millions of surplus 
capital in the present building of 
post-war work. Yes!—work—not 
merely business. 

In America alone twenty-five 
million people—fully half of our 
adult effectives—will want work, 






































































































and must have work to earn 
sustenance. 

How can any business succeed 
or even exist until that funda- 
mental demand has been met? It 
is not a question of profit or divi- 
dends, but a larger one of protec- 
tion of property. There is no 
such word as law in the vocabu- 
lary of a starving man. 

It being admitted that the long 
future of America after the war 
is bound to be good, it is obvious 
that all this country needs to do is 
to make provision for perhaps six 
months of world readjustment. 
That six months is the critical 
period in which American busi- 
ness must be artificially stimu- 
lated. 


PLAN NOW FOR INCREASED SALES 


Immediately the war has 
stopped, everyone should buy all 
the practical commodities he can 
use, in order to create in this 
country a temporary market large 
enough to absorb our immensely 
increased production, and keep 
every factory filled with workers. 
This is, of course, nothing more 
nor less than inflation of domestic 
commerce. 

It may be likened to the pro- 
duction of artificial respiration in 
a drowned man. As soon as he 
gets to breathing properly he no 
longer needs the stimulation, pro- 
vided he has plenty of reserve vi- 
tality and there is plenty of air. 

I admit this argument is inde- 
fensible under normal conditions, 
but believe it entirely so under 
post-war conditions when we are 
soon to be faced with the co- 
lossal problem of production of 
all necessities and utilities for the 
greater part of the world. 

We must then be in position to 
utilize to the maximum our in- 
dustrial facilities, our new mer- 
chant marine, our war-born eff- 
ciency, and most important of 
all, a contented, united army of 
workers—laborers, mechanics, ar- 
tisans, clerks and executives—an 
army every member of which has 
learned through this war the duty 
and necessity of mutual trust and 
interdependence. 

Just how can advertisers render 
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the great service here outlined? 
I suggest immediate action along 
the following lines: 

1, Let each employing concern, 
especially those directly or indi- 
rectly engaged in war work (and 
which is not?), make a careful 
study of its business to determine 
what proportion of its war-time 
organization it can employ under 
normal peace conditions. It will 
be learned that the greater the war 
activity of the concern, the smaller 
that proportion will be. 

2. Next determine what larger 
proportion could be employed if 
new lines of manufacture are un- 
dertaken and sales stimulated by 
the expenditure, if necessary, of 
all the war profits of the concern, 
in operating development, sales 
promotion, and advertising stimu- 
lation. 

3. Lay out a programme of 
manufacture, promotion and ad- 
vertising consistent with these de- 
terminations, and put it under 
way as far as continued war ac- 
tivity permits. 

Since operating development is 
internal and private, and _ sales 
promotion cannot proceed far in 
advance of ability to deliver the 
goods, advertising is the only part 
of the programme that can be 
started as soon as the plan is per- 
fected. 

This advertising must neces- 
sarily be of an institutional char- 
acter, because increased sales are 
practically impossible now. It 
should frankly tell the public that 
the concern wants to make known 
its future sale intentions so as to 
find after the war maximum em- 
ployment for its people, plants and 
capital. It should urge everyone 
who has put off buying many nec- 
essary or desirable commodities 
until after the war, to investigate 
now and be ready as soon as pos- 
sible after the war to buy these 
commodities, so that everybody 
may be employed at good wages 
after the war, and our war-time 
industry and efficiency maintained 
intact for our great peace- -time 
task and opportunity. 

Such advertising, well handled, 
is bound to inspire confidence on 
the part of war workers as to 
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GOOD ROADS 


In the Great Food-Producing Heart of the Coun- 
try, every road leads from the farm to town—from 
the producer to his market. 


The value of farm land depends on its distance 
from market. Distance from market is measured 
not in miles, but in the time it takes to make a 
trip, and in the size of the load that can be hauled 
over the road. Good roads lessen the distance to 
market. 


Next to soil, good climate, good water and good drainage, 
a good road to town is the most important thing in the 
business of the farmer. Almost every other farm improve- 
ment is sure to follow good roads in most cases. 


It is the endeavor of Successful Farming’s Editors to keep 
before its 800,000 subscribers at all times and in every issue 
the economic importance of good roads, and to help them 
work out plans whereby their communities may secure the 
maximum of well-built, properly drained and surfaced roads 
for the money they spend to the end that each farm may be 
brought as near as possible to its market. 


Our series of strong articles on the waste of money in the 
old method of temporary bridge building and the advantage 
and economy of permanent bridges ; as well as our organi- 
zation and promotion of the Jefferson Highway from Win- 
nipeg to New Orleans, are examples of our practical work 
in building sentiment for good roads. 


Successful Farming 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
Member A. B. C. 
T.W. LeQUATTE F. J. WRIGHT C.M.BEER C.A. BAUMGART 
Advertising Manager Promotion Bureau Merchandising & Sales Retail Service 
Chicago New York 
J. C. Billingslea, Advertising Bldg. A. H. Billingslea, 1 Madison Ave 


Kansas City St. Louis Minneapolis 
O. G. Davies, Victor Bldg. A.D. McKinney, Post Dispatch Bldg. R. R. Ring, Palace Bldg. 
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peace-time employment at wages 
consistent with a continuing high 
cost of living. It will inspire con- 
fidence on the part of timid capital 
that may fear a peace panic, just 
as it incorrectly feared a war 
panic in the first year of the war 
and another when America en- 
tered the war. 

We advertisers can render their 
fear groundless by building a 
bridge of confidence and trade 
stimulation to carry America 
through the first six months of 
readjustment. 

Commercial inflation and com- 
mercial depression are both arti- 
ficial conditions that may be con- 
trolled. The interest of America 
and of the whole world demands 
maximum possible commercial 
activity and accumulation of com- 
modities during the readjustment 
period. It is to our interest to 
make this accumulation to meet 
the. deluge of foreign orders. It 
is our duty to make it that we 
may meet the rest of the world’s 
urgent needs for food, clothing 
and all necessities and utilities 
with minimum delay. 

During the period of readjust- 
ment there will be unprecedented 
competition. In every line of 
common commodities there will be 
over production because of the 
conversion of war plants into 
manufactories of goods for which 
full capacity for American re- 
quirements already exists. 

This peace-time capacity is, how- 
ever, on a basis ratable through- 
out the year, whereas in the pe- 
riod of readjustment the domestic 
demand will be far greater than 
the normal supply because of the 
deferred business caused by the 
war. 

In this era of increased compe- 
tition in this country and introduc- 
tion of American commodities 
abroad, brands and trade-marks 
will reach their maximum value. 
As every advertiser knows, it 
takes a long time and either many 
sales or much advertising to estab- 
lish trade-mark supremacy. 

Those who start now to estab- 
lish the supremacy of their brands 
and marks will have easy going 
when peace breaks. They will 
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leave the tape at the crack of the 
starter’s pistol while the laggards 
are starting to train for the race. 

The advertiser or business man 
who attempts at this time to de- 
termine his policy on the usual 
year by year basis is bound to lose, 

America has been enriched by 
the war. We own our country 
and have mortagages on much of 
the rest of the world. It is un- 
questionably to our advantage as 
it is our duty and responsibility 
to administer this wealth for the 
benefit of all the rest of the world. 

We have in our hands the most 
potent means to bring about the 
universal brotherhood of man and 
the end of indefensible war by the 
operation of enlightened self-in- 
terest. 


War Advertising Will Affect 
Peace Advertising ~ 


Attias ADVERTISING AGENCY, INc. 
450 Fourtu Avenue, New York 
October 1, 1918. 

Editor of Printers’ INK 

In this agency the answer to your 
first question, “How will advertising 
fare during the second fall and winter 
of the war?’’ seems definite and clear. 
I am glad to be able to report that 
our leading clients are planning not only 
to maintain their advertising at its for- 
mer level, but to strengthen it by in- 
creased appropriations. e have placed 
more business in the past few months 
than ever before, and expect to place 
a greater volume during the coming 
season. 

The necessity of stronger, bigger, 
broader advertising campaigns in the 
near ftiture should be apparent to ev- 
ery thinking business man. Newspaper, 
magazine, and outdoor campaigns for 
the Liberty Loan, the Red Cross and 
all other wartime activities have opened 
up a new era in advertising. Copy ap- 
peal is to-day more closely reasoned 
than it ever has been, and more im- 
pressively presented; bigger space is 
used, and a larger number of adver- 
tising vehicles. 

In a word, war advertising has set 
a new pace, and we in this agency are 
convinced that peace advertising, when 
the time comes, must maintain that 
pace, unless business as a whole is to 
suffer. 

The manufacturer who to-day reso- 
lutely maintains his good will by steady 
advertising, and plans to profit in the 
future by the lessons which this big war- 
time advertising have taught him, is 
the man who is going to be in the 
vanguard of trade progress after the 


war. 
Wo. F. Payson, 
President. 
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25 Million Tons of 
American Ships! 


HIS country will have an.enormous mer- 

cantile marine after this war. We 

will have the ships and will have the mar- 

kets, for American products will be enor- 

mously in demand abroad. It is of the 

utmost importance, however, that this trade 
be gone after NOW. 


HESE are days of rapid and tremendous 
change. Business houses must not 
rest on their laurels. Leaders today may 
not be leaders tomorrow, unless they are 
far-seeing and prepare NOW for the trade 
to come. 


UR organization is equipped to help 

extend your export business 
through making your products better known 
among the leading buyers in all foreign 
markets. The AMERICAN EXPORTER is 
published in separate English, French, 
Portuguese and Spanish editions, and is 
prepared to take the story of your products 
to the right houses in each market. It has 
been doing this work for over forty-one 
years, and has a reputation among buyers 
abroad that you can utilize. 


OR those that desire, we ‘offer {trans- 

lations of correspondence, credit in- 
formation, selected lists, reports‘on any 
market, and other assistance to make the 
campaign through our columns effective. 


May we send you sample copies and complete explanation? 


AMERICAN 
XKPORTER 


Ee? 7 Battery Place, New York 
Member A. B. C. 
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You can be still more 


T isn’t your age, it’s 

what you know, that 
governs your success in 
life. New ideas, new 
blood, active brain pow- 
er, trained minds, are the 
order of the day. 

In the largest and most 
progressive business in- 
stitutions, men of all ages 
are seeking to learn. 

They know they can 
grow if they have a more 
definite knowledge of 
more business subjects— 
if they understand other 
departments of business 
besides their own. 


Thousands of men are 
realizing their need for 
further training in busi- 
ness. 


That is why 75,000 
far-seeing, clear-thinking 
business men have en- 
rolled for the Modern 
Business Course and 


Service and are “going 
back to school again.” 


Men of all ages 


These men represent 


‘executives of all types, 


Here are some of the 
classifications: 


13,534 Presidents have enrolled 
2,826 Vice-Presidents 
rolled 


5,372 Secretaries have enrolled 
2,652 Treasurers have enrolled 
11,260 Managers have enrolled 


have en- 


2,626 Sales Managers have en- 
rolled 


1,556 Advertising Managers have 
enrolled 

and thousands of others 
in all kinds of positions 
—in all sorts of work. 
In fact, ambitious men of 
all ages, heads of every 
kind of department, have 
profited by the informa- 
tion and knowledge they 
have gained from the 
Course. 


Companies enrolled 

In the Standard Oil Com- 
pany 291 men are enrolled; in 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
450; National Cash Register, 
194; Goodrich Tire & Rubber 
Co., 173; Ford Motor Co, 
183; General Electric Co., 300 
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successful— 


are “going to school again” 


—and in scores of other indus- 
tries the interest in the Mod- 
ern Business Course and Serv- 
ice is just as evident. 


What the Course is—what 
it will do for you 


The Modern Business Course 
and Service gives to ambitious 
men the training in the funda- 
mentals of business they most 
need to insure advancement. It 
consists of the best thought and 
experience of thousands of 
America’s most successful men, 
presented in a practical, inter- 
esting, easy-to-follow form. 


You secure a thoro, master- 
ful understanding of the funda- 
mentals that underlie ail busi- 
ness. Once mastered, the knowl- 
edge and experience you obtain 
can be successfully applied to 
any business, any problem. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational au- 
thority of the highest standing 
is represented in the Advisory 
Council of the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute. 


This Council includes Frank 
A. Vanderlip, President of the 
National City Bank of New 
York; John Hays Hammond, 


the eminent engineer; Jeremiah 


W. Jenks, the statistician and ° 
economist; and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New 
York. University School of 


Commerce. 


Get further facts—write 
for FREE book 


Our 112-page book, ‘Forg- 
ing Ahead In Business,” is in- 
spiring and interesting reading. 
Send for your free copy. 

It offers to presidents of large 
corporations a new thought in 
the selection and training of 
men for positions requiring un- 
usual experience and real ability. 

It offers to individuals an op- 
portunity to prepare now for 
future growth because of their 
greater knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of all business. 

This book demonstrates why 
the.men who are “going back to 
school” today are the real execu- 
tives of tomorrow. 

Simply fill in and mail cou- 
pon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
353 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS’’—Free 


Business 
Nn eo er ee eae 


Business 
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There’s aggressive, downright brute-strength 
about a cloth-bound booklet or catalog. 


It gets over the top no matter how many 
obstacles there are between the mail desk and 
| the boss’s: sanctum. ’ 


And when it gets there—it stays. 


Stays in good condition, too. For there is no * 
danger of it becoming torn or frayed as paper- 
bound booklets invariably do. 


Let your next booklet or catalog be cloth-bound, 
and note the difference in returns. Your printer or 
binder can give you prices and show you samples of 


ik Cloth zs 


Write today for our cloth-bound booklet, 
“Getting Your Booklet Across.’’ It contains 
some interesting facts about the para? | of 
cloth covers. Address Interlaken Mills, 
‘Providence, R. 1. 
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Pine Men Cash In on Their 


Campaign 


Advertising, Together with Standardization of Output, Puts an Industry 
in Line for a Far Larger Market 


By L. R. Putnam 


Director of Advertising and Trade Extension, Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, La. 


HE lumber manufacturers of 

the South, feeling that they 
had a valuable product in the 
Southern pine forests, joined 
themselves together in the form 
of an association known as the 
Southern Pine Association, and 
have probably made more effort 
and reaped more results along 
the lines of investigating, stand- 
ardizing and promoting Southern 
pine lumber than has been the 
case with any other species of 
wood. In this work they have 
been greatly assisted by the For- 
estry Department of the United 
States Government. It has been 
their purpose to find new uses 
for Southern pine lumber, stand- 
ardize sizes and grades for these 
particular uses and _ introduce 
them to the consuming public. 

In the early days of manufac- 
ture each mill produced sizes and 
grades in accordance with its 
own ideas. This brought con- 
fusion to the dealers and to the 
consumers. In order to over- 
come this confusion, one of the 
principal endeavors of the South- 
ern Pine Association has been 
that of bringing the grades of 
each of its subscribing mills to 
a standard and keeping them 
there. This has entailed a vast 
amount of educational work. No 
two logs in the forest are exactly 
alike, therefore, the products of 
these logs often differ widely. It 
was found that certain defects 
are common to all logs, and 
therefore these defects have been 
Standardized, and it is the dis- 
tribution of these defects in any 
particular piece of Southern pine 

ber which causes that piece to 


Portion of address before the Farm 
Building Improvements Conference, 
it. 27, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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be put into a certain standard 
grade. 

In order that all of our more 
than 200 gigantic producing South- 
ern pine mills, scattered from 
Texas to Florida, including Okla- 
homa and Missouri, shall produce 
like grades, the graders of all 
these mills must be educated to 
the requirements of the Southern 
Pine Association grading rules. 
This has been made possible by 
the maintenance of a large corps 
of inspectors and_ instructors, 
who travel from mill to mill to 
instruct the graders at the ma- 
chines and inspect the output of 
the different mills. As time has 
gone along, these graders and in- 
spectors have become more pro- 
ficient, until to-day it is a recog- 
nized fact among those familiar 
with the manufacture of lumber 
that the Southern Pine Association 
has reached the highest degree of 
efficiency known to the manufac- 
turer of lumber. 


EDUCATING PEOPLE ON LUMBER 


It is but natural among buyers 
of any commodity that they wish 
to know definitely just what they 
are purchasing. Therefore, it has 
been the endeavor of the Southern 
Pine Association, through its ad- 
vertising and trade extension de- 
partments, to tell to the consum- 
ing world the uses for which 
Southern pine products are espe- 
cially well adapted, and the grades 
of luxber most suitable for these 
uses. With this in view, they 
have naturally resorted to the 
one great means of disseminating 
information relative to their 
products—that of advertising. 
The architects of the country are 
appealed to through technical and 
generally-read magazines. In 
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most cases the advertising matter 
contained in these periodicals 
mentioned the different technical 
booklets which have been pre- 
pared by the Southern Pine As- 
sociation. The general consum- 
ing public have been told through 
the pages of magazines, farm 
journals and daily papers, while 
to reach the retail lumber dealers 
lumber trade journals have been 
used. ; 

A large per cent of what is 
known as stock sizes of South- 
ern pine lumber is consumed by 
the farmers of this country and 


sold to them through the retail, 


lumber dealers in the smaller 
towns. We, therefore, feel that 
this branch of our business means 
more to us than any other. In 
appealing to the farmers we have 
attempted not only to emphasize 
the importance of Southern. pine 
as a building material, but we 
have attempted to assist them in 
the construction of. such build- 
ings as they commonly use, by 
suggestions compiled and put into 
the form of books, pamphlets, 
etc. These pieces of literature 
we place in the hands of the 
retail lumber dealers, upon _ re- 
quest, and mail direct to those 
interested sufficiently to answer 
the advertisements which we 
carry in the farm journals. In 
all cases the buildings which we 
suggest can be and are con- 
structed of standard sizes of 
Southern pine carried by practic- 
ally all retail lumber dealers east 
of the Rocky Mountains. It will, 
therefore, be seen that our sell- 
ing and advertising endeavors are 
based upon the standardization of 
our products, as it would be im- 
possible to encourage the sale of 
Southern pine lumber without 
first standardizing the product it- 
self. 

The importance of such an or- 
ganization as ours, and the stan- 
dardization of its product, might 
be illustrated by our recent suc- 
cess in assisting the Government 
in its victorious efforts to win 
the war. hen war was de- 
clared the first thing to be done 
was the raising of an army, and 
as no housing was available for 
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this tremendous gathering of so}. 
diers, barracks and cantonments 
were necessary for immediate 
use. We were looked upon by 
the Government as one of the 
most efficient trade organizations 
in the United States, and as such 
were called upon to give our as- 
sistance to the Government in its 
hour of need. A committee of 
our subscribers met with repre- 
sentatives of the Government and 
were told what would be ex. 
pected of them. Within a week 
the entire stocks of the Southem 
pine manufacturers were listed 
in our emergency bureau and a 
price entirely satisfactory to the 
Government was made upon these 
stocks, all of which it might be 
said were of standard sizes, 
Within another week eight mil- 
lion feet of this stock was in 
transit to Fort Riley, Kans. 

And so it continued throughout 
the construction of barracks and 
cantonments all over the United 
States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Had it not been for this 
standardization of sizes and the 
efficiency of the Southern Pine 
Association, it is the opinion of 
those in charge of work done by 
the Government that the con- 
struction of: these buildings 
would have required many months 
longer than was the case and 
would have cost the Government 
millions of dollars in excess of 
that paid. The shortage of steel 
in this crisis has caused many in- 
vestigations to be made of the 
use of wood for purposes it was 
not heretofore thought advisable. 
At the present time Southern pine 
is displacing steel and other build- 
ing materials in a most satisfac- 
tory manner, particularly on the 
farms, and beyond question these 
uses will be continued in the fu- 
ture. 


APPEAL TO THE FARM MARKET 


One of the principal reasons for 
the general use of Southern pine 
on the farms is the fact that it 
is a non-conductor of heat, cold 
and moisture. At- the present 
moment the farmer is the only 
consumer of lumber who is é 
couraged to build, and for this 
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reason it is probable that, with 
the exception of the lumber con- 
sumed directly by the Govern- 
ment, the farmers are using more 
Southern pine than any other lum- 
ber consumers. 

Careful investigation has shown 
that the prices of lumber during 
the war have been lower than the 
prices for some years after the 
war. This is easily explained by 
the fact that building is curtailed 
during the war, and that much 
needed building starts immedi- 
ately after the war and continues 
for some time to come. This will 
be particularly the case in the 
present war, as Southern pine is 
the most generally exported lum- 
ber in the world and will be 
called for in tremendous quanti- 
ties for the rehabilitation of Eu- 
ropean countries, particularly in 
France and Belgium, in the thou- 
sands of devastated towns and 
on the farms. 

It has been the desire of the 
subscribers to the Southern Pine 
Association to co-operate with 
the Government in every way pos- 
sible toward winning the war. 
Our subscribers have sent their 
sons, have subscribed liberally to 
all war funds, and have placed 
their timber, mills, railroads and 
other property at the disposal of 
the Government. In some cases 
it may be necessary to stop pro- 
duction, but at no time will they 
lower the standardization of their 
product, and at all times they will 
attempt to co-operate in their 
manufacturing with the needs of 
the farmer, because they realize 
they have a product especially 
adapted to his needs, and when 
times are normal will emphasize 
the importance of their product 
to him through advertising. 


Lee Anderson with Aircraft 
Production Bureau 


Lee Anderson, vice-president and 
sales manager of the Hupp Motor Car 
Corporation, Detroit, has taken charge 
of the publicity and advertising work 
of the Aircraft Production Bureau in 
that city. Newspaper advertisements, a 
house-organ for employees and feature 
posters are among the means which 
will be used to stimulate increased pro- 
duction. 
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Newspapers Allege Discrimina- 
tion in Carrying Rates 


Newspapers are asking the Interstate 
Commerce Commission why the express 
companies are able to carry cream 500 
miles at 41 cents a hundred pounds 
and presumably make a_ reasonable 
profit on the transaction but cannot carry 
the same weight of newspapers at 50 
cents without incurring a loss. Coun 
sel for the A. N. P. A. propounded 
this question at the hearing of the 
express companies, which demand an 
increase in the newspaper-carrying rates 
ranging from 36 to 164 per cent above 
the present prevailing rates. 

In explaining the stand of the pub- 
lishers their counsel said: 

“Congress last year largely increased 
the rates for carrying newspapers and 
magazines through the mails. The ex- 
press companies, feeling that they were 
neglected in this new deal, demand an 
increase in rates corresponding with the 
burdens placed on the publishing busi- 
ness by Congress. The cases are not 
parallel. 

“The express companies have carried 
papers at the present rates for the last 
fifty years. o you think they have 
been doing this service at a loss? It 
is absurd to suppose so. The express 
companies assume no responsibility R. 
the delivery of newspapers. They j 
kick them on their cars and kick t ve 
off again. The publishers do practically 
all the handling. 

“But cream is carried in cans, must be 
carefully placed and carefully guarded, 
This commodity is carried at 75 per 
cent of the rates charged newspapers. 
Yet we hear nothing of great losses 
incurred in carrying cream.” 


Trumbull Training to Be an 
Officer 


Horace N. Trumbull, advertising man- 
ager of the S K F Ball Bearing Co., 
of Hartford, Conn., has entered the 
Reserve Officers Training Camp at New 
Haven, Conn. 

Robert C. Byler, for nearly four 
years advertising production man for 
the company, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the S K Ad- 
ministrative Company of New Lye 
City ow will direct the advertising 
the S K F Ball Company of Hartford 
the Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. of Phila: 
delphia and the Atlas Ball Company 
of the same city, all of which are con- 
trolled by the S K F Administrative 
Company. 


Egan Returns to St. Louis 
“Republic” 


C. J. Egan, late of the advertising 
staff of the Kansas City Star, has 
come personal representative of L. 
Linn, general manager of the St. Louis 
Republic. Mr. Egan, previous to his 
Star connection, was for three years in 
the advertising department of the Re 
public. 
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109 Per Cent 


Increase in Cash 


62 Per Cent 


Increase in Subscriptions 


For ‘July, August and September, 
1918, compared to same quarter 1917. 


W. A. STURGIS, Advertising Manager 


Today’s Housewife 
461 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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LIBERTY BONDS 


ARE BEING SOLD IN GREAT NUMBERS 
TO THE PATRONS OF MOVING PICTURE 
THEATRES THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES WITH 


FILM PUBLICITY 


Fr er rT TUTTTTITTLTLULLUILLLLULLAULLULLU LALLA LLA LLL LLL LL 


UNCLE SAM KNOWS 


THE POWER OF 


SCREEN ADVERTISING 


And the Buying Power of Moving Picture Audiences 


PU 


“WE’LL DO AS MUCH FOR YOU ANY DAY” 


WHY DON’T YOU INVESTIGATE? 


ASK FOR A PLAN and SCENARIO. IT 

PUTS YOU UNDER NO OBLIGATION. 

JUST SEND ALONG SOME OF YOUR 

ADVERTISING LITERATURE WITH 
THE REQUEST TO THE 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO. 


Largest Manufacturers and Distributors 
of Industrial Films in the Universe. 


1600 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 
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Should Germany Be Put “Into the 
Hands of a Receiver’’P 


If We Boycott Her Goods, How Can 
Done, Asks This 


AY by day the events in the 

world war are proving that 
the question whether we ought to 
boycott German goods after the 
war or not is becoming a vital 
problem of the near future. The 
recent article on this subject in 
Printers’ INK was published in 
the hope that it might induce dis- 
cussion of the subject on a ra- 
tional basis among the business 
men who will be largely responsi- 
ble for working out the details of 
whatever policy may be adopted. 
The writer of the following letter 
takes an interesting view of the 


‘situation and which will perhaps 


be shared by many others. 


Fruit PuppINE CoMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE DELICIOUS 
DESSERT PREPARATION 
PUDDINE 
505-507 WatTER STREET 

BALtTIMorE, Mp. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

“Shall we boycott German goods 
after the war?” That is a ques- 
tion the answer to which can only 
be predicated upon the correct 
answer to another question: 

“Shall Germany be made to 
pay for the damage and destruc- 
tion of property and for the loss 
of life and limb that she has 
brought to the Allies?” 

The bitter-ender, to whom Mr. 
Bliven refers in his recent article 
in Printers’ INK, will, of course, 
immediately reply in the affirma- 
tive and I believe and hope that 
men of cooler judgment and more 
deliberate thought will also deem 
it just and right that Germany 
should be made to pay. 

Let us agree then that Germany 
not because she is going to be de- 
feated, but because she planned 
and started the war, is. responsi- 
ble for all the damage the war 
brought about and must there- 
fore pay. 


If we are going to 
going 67 


She Pay for the Damage She Has 
Correspondent 


force Germany to pay her debts 
how is she going to do so unless 
we allow her to sell her goods? 

To my mind it seems that we 
must not only permit Germany to 
sell her goods but we must stand 
over her and see that she speeds 
up production that her debts may 
the sooner be paid. The natural 
revulsion that we,and our allies 
will feel at buying German-made 
goods can be overcome by the 
adoption of some label to be at- 
tached to every German exported 
product indicating that it is what 
might be called “indemnity 
goods.” The nature, the quality 
and the price of- these indemnity 
goods must naturally be dictated 
by the victorious allied nations 
with due regard first to the pro- 
tection of their own labor, capi- 
tal and natural resources, and sec- 
ond, to giving Germany a not im- 
possible task: of working out her 
own salvation and ultimate econ- 
omic freedom. 


GERMANY MUST BE POLICED 


If we agree that the whole 
German people are to pay the 
debt we must agree that no Ger- 
mans are to be allowed to run 
away from their obligation by 
emigrating to another country. 
This will involve the development 
of regulations for keeping the 
German people within the bounds 
of their own country until their 
debt to the world has been paid 
or until the particular German 
who desires to emigrate has paid 
to the proper authorities his per 
capita share of the entire obliga- 
tion. What country he shall then 
be allowed to go to is a question 
to be answered by the individual 
nations. 

I will set down as my convic- 
tions the following: 

1—That Germany’s goods should 
not be boycotted after the war. 
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2—That Germany should be 
made to pay dollar for dollar for 


all the destruction she ‘has caused. - 


3—That it should be dictated 
to Germany as to where, what 
price and what kind of goods she 
shall be permitted and required 
to produce and export until her 
debt is paid. 

4—That the German people be 
required to remain within the 
boundaries of their own country 
until her debt to the world is 
paid in full. 

Germany is comparable to 2 
potentially profitable business 
which through the criminal prac- 
tices of its manager and employees 
has run heavily into debt. It 
should be thrown into the hands 
of a receiver and required to 
work its debt out under the strict 
supervision of its creditors. 

F. RicHTorR. 


DeWitt Advertising Director 
of Bennett Papers 


E. D. DeWitt, treasurer of the Editor 
and Publisher, and a director and stock- 
holder in the company, has resigned to 
become advertising director of the New 
York Herald, Evening Telegram and 
Paris Herald, owned by the James Gor- 
don Bennett estate. Mr. DeWitt left 
the Herald to go to the Editor and 
Publisher in February, 1915. 

After graduating from Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1900 he joined the advertising 
staff of the New York Times. Two 
years later he went to the Evening Tele- 
gram as advertising manager. Subse- 
quently he became advertising manager 
of the New York Herald, and afterward 
held the positions of business manager 
and general manager. He spent three 
years in Paris as the advertising man- 
ager of the New York Herald. 


Ahern Goes to the New York 
“Evening Journal” 


H. A. Ahern, advertising manager of 
the New York Evening Post, will, on 
October 28, become advertising director 
of the New York Evening Journal. 
Fred Trimm continues as local advertis- 
ing manager and William Collander as 
foreign advertising manager. 


A. H. Doolittle in Bureau of 
Aircraft Production 


A. H. Doolittle, formerly sales and 
advertising manager of the Zenith Car- 
_buretor Company, Detroit, has joined 
the Publication Division, Service De- 
partment, Bureau of Aircraft Produc: 
tion, Detroit. 
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Advertising Should Increase, 
Provided— 


Mac Martin ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Sept. 23, 1918, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your letter of inquiry about the ad- 
vertising outlook comes at a very op 
portune time, as naturally while I was 
away on my vacation I reviewed the 
prospects for the coming winter and 
made my plans accordingly. 

1 can only speak for the Northwest, 
This is the bread basket of the world. 
We have always tried to confine our 
efforts to accounts that were essentials, 
The only account whose advertising we 
have been forced to cancel lately is 
that of a non-alcoholic beverage which 
was making some headway. Our ac- 
counts are for the most part food ac- 
counts and agricultural implement ac- 
counts. We need the agricultural im- 
plements to produce the foods. 

In all cases our food advertisers have 
been forced to discontinue their poli- 
cies of extending their territories. In 
two cases food advertisers have in- 
creased their appropriations. In one 
case the appropriation was _ increased 
because the advertiser realized that it 
would take more advertising to sell sev- 
enty per cent of his last year’s output 
than it did previously to sell one hun- 
dred per cent. In the other case the 
advertiser had developed a new product, 
but the Government took the entire out- 
put. He now intends to put the prod- 
uct on the market immediately after 
the war, and is laying a _ foundation 
through increasing the good-will value 
of his name in relation to his old 
product. 

Our agricultural accounts have more 
than made up the loss among the food 
accounts, 

I see no reason why advertising should 
not increase rather than diminish dur 
ing the next twelve months, orovidial 
its efforts are devoted to essentials, al- 
though I would not undertake to put 
a novelty or any article with the style 
element in it on the market at the 
present time. 

Mac Martin. 


John Arthur in the Service 


John Arthur, who has been advertis- 
ing manager manager for the par 
Powers Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
enlisted in the Naval Aviation. His 
position at the Duffy-Powers store has 
been filled by W. H. Ware, who for- 
merly was connected with the advertis- 
ing department of the Crowley-Milner 
store in Detroit. 


Turner Mfg. Co. Appoints Ad- 
vertising Manager 


Edwin E. Taylor, for the past ten 
years advertising manager of the Acme 
Harvesting Machine Company, Peoria, 
Ill., has been appointed advertising man- 
ager for the Turner Manufacturing 
Company, Port Washington, Wis., man- 
ufacturer of tractors and engines. 
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b A Wonderful Community--- 
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A Remarkable Paper 


Zanesville, Ohio, and ker surrounding 
Trading Territory, have an estimated popu- 
lation of 100,000 people or 22,250 families. 


These 22,500 families have over 45,000 
savings accounts in the banks of Zanesville 
and contiguous industrial towns—or an 
average of two savings accounts to each 
family. 

Besides having the greatest diversity of 
factories of any city of its size in the country 
Zanesville is surrounded by limitless coal, 
gas and oil fields which produce a steady 
stream of gold for the land-owner, the 
operator and the laborer. 


The Times Recorder with a circulation 
of 20,000 reaching nearly every worth 
while family in this community is used ex- 
clusively by a majority of advertisers, local 
and foreign combined, the use of any other 
medium being an unnecessary and waste- 
ful duplication in these days when economy 
and patriotism go hand in hand. 

The Times Recorder is represented in the 
National Advertising field by Robert E. Ward, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York and Mallers Building, 
Chicago. 
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Little Farm 
Well Tilled , 


N October One, Nine: 

teen Hundred Eighteen, 
Six Hundred Thousand Dol- 
lars’ Worth of Advertising 
Space in “PUNCH” had 
been sold in advance to Ad: 
vertisers of high-class goods 
and service, 95 per cent. of 
whom were old clients of 
“PUNCH” and had actual 
experience of its cxtraordin- 
ary Value to them. 


Orders for 1920 are now 
being arranged for. 








TUQUQOUIQEOUGOOOAUNOOAGUEOUUANEAUANEUAAAEUAAUHET AGUA 


Ror V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “ Punch” 
10 ‘Bouverie Street, London 
England 
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Tinted Paper Only Available 
in 1919 


Use of Chlorine or Bleach Reduced 50 Per Cent 


Special Washington Correspondence 
7 January 1, if not earlier, 

the War Industries Board 
will issue an order that will seem- 
ingly mean the disappearance, 
for the time being, of bright 
white paper and the substitution 
in periodicals and all forms of 
advertising literature of tinted 
paper. 

This is the sequel to the acute 
need for war purposes of chlorine 
orbleach. The uses of chlorine for 
highly essential military require- 
ments are manifold. As one il- 
lustration, it may be cited that 
bleaching powder affords the best 
preventive of the effects of the 
deadly mustard gas. The United 
States Government would like to 
have 100 per cent of the coun- 
trys chlorine production but in 
deference to the needs of the 
pulp and paper industry it has 
been virtually agreed, as a result 
of conferences at Washington last 
week, to start with curtailment 
which, taking the industry as a 
whole, will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 50 per cent. 

Officials of the Pulp and Paper 
Section of the War Industries 
Board have indicated to PRINTERS’ 
Ink what will be, in substance, 
the requirements of the forth- 
coming order. There may be 
changes of minor details but es- 
sentially the rationing will be as 
below indicated. The use of 
chlorine by any individual user 
in the bleaching of sulphite pulp 
will be restricted to an amount 
not greater than 40 per cent of 
the amount now being used. That 
is to say, the amount of chlorine 
contained in 35 per cent com- 
mercial bleaching powder now used 
per 100 pounds of sulphite pulp 
will be computed and the user 
will be allowed 40 per cent of 
this amount on each 100 pounds 
of sulphite pulp hereafter bleached. 
Variation in the use of bleach 
per 100 pounds of sulphite pulp 





will be permitted for the purpose 
ef maintaining uniform color, 
provided the average used per 100 
pounds of the pulp bleached does 
not exceed the permitted use of 
bleach per 100 pounds. 

The use of chlorine by any in- 
dividual user in the bleaching of 
soda pulp will be restricted to an 
amount not greater than 70 per 
cent of the amount now being 
used. Basis of computation in 
35 per cent bleaching powder will 
be relatively the same as above 
indicated. The use of chlorine 
in the bleaching of sulphate pulp 
will be specifically forbidden. 
Use of chlorine in the bleaching 
of recovered old papers will be 
restricted to an amount equal to 
not more than the chlorine con- 
tained in one pound of 35 per 
cent bleaching powder per 100 
pounds of ‘old paper stock 
bleached. The use of chlorine in 
the bleaching of new and old 
white rags will be limited to one 
per cent. For colored rags the 
limit per 100 pounds of rags will 
be the chlorine contained in four 
pounds of 35 per cent powder. 


PAPER WILL BE UNIFORM IN COLOR 


Dozens of paper manufacturers 
participated in the conference at 
Washington. They were told 
frankly by S. L. Willson of the 
Pulp and Paper Section that 
while none of the sets of paper 
regulations heretofore promul- 
gated by the War Industries 
Board have changed the appear- 
ance or quality of paper, the 
forthcoming regulations will do 
both. In answer to questions he 
made it clear that the effort will 
be to keep the papers through- 
out the country as nearly uniform 
as possible. In other words a 
manufacturer will not be allowed 
to use up his ration fully to bleach 
a portion of his product to be 
offered in connection with paper 
produced under new formula. 
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Some of the manufacturers 
pointed out that paper is used 
for a great variety of purposes, 
that unbleached product might be 
acceptable for some uses, and that 
users of paper would be better 
served if some way could be pro- 
vided whereby different grades 
could be made. After a lengthy 
discussion, however, of the ques- 
tion of allowing manufacturers to 
use bleach as they chose within 
their allowance, it was announced 
as the decision of the Govern- 
mental agency that all of the 
pulp would have to be bleached 
40 and 70 per cent respectively. 

Thomas FE. Donnelley, chief of 
the Pulp and Paper Section, re- 


marked that it seemed to him 
that bleach was absolutely neces- 
sary only in two places, namely 


in soda pulp and in colored rags. 
He claimed that it is not necess- 
sary to have as “good” paper as 
has been demanded on account 
of three-color work, about 90 
per cent of three color work be- 
ing printed on coated papers; and 
commented that the talk with re- 
spect to the permanency of rec- 


ords was “mostly talk.” Various 
manufacturers pointed out that 
bleach has other functions than 


that of color in paper manufac- 
ture and predictions were made 
by the representative of the 
Hammermill Paper Company and 
others that pitch or resin trou- 
bles would interfere with the op- 
eration of paper machines if an 
attempt was made to put over 
pulp in unbleached condition. Mr. 
Willson, the War Industries 
Board’s specialist in charge of 
chlorine curtailment, tells Print- 
ERS’ INK that he feels that the 
blow will be softened for adver- 
tisers owing to the circumstance 
that so many of them have in re- 
cent years come by preference to 
the use of tinted papers. 


Brisbane Buys the Milwaukee 


“Evening Wisconsin” 

Arthur Brisbane, editor of the New 
York Evening Journal, and owner of 
the Washington, D. C. Times, has pur- 
chased the Milwaukee Evening Wiscon- 
sin. The paper was. founded in 1847 
and has occupied a leading place among 
the newspapers of the state. Mr. Bris- 
bane has stated that he is the sole owner 
of the property. 
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Keeping Track of Paper Used 
by Newspapers 


Publishers of newspapers throughout 
the country will be interested in know. 
ing the methods of the War Industries 
Board in enforcing the rulings for con. 
—— of print paper. 

J. Palmer, Chief of the Newspaper 
Section, Pulp and Paper Division, War 
Industries Board, is authority for the 
statement that as fast as reports re 
ceived can be analyzed those daily and 
Sunday newspapers that have exceeded 
their quota of reading matter for the 
past month, will be notified that during 
the present month they must not only 
bring their percentage down to the te 
quired figure, but must make an addi 
tional reduction in reading matter to 
overcome the excess used during the 
past month. 

This information will be of particular 
value to publishers as it will enable them 
gradually to absorb this reduction with 
out waiting for the notice to reach them, 

Where a publisher persists in his fail- 
ure tor-comply with the rule in question, 
further action will follow eventually af- 
fecting his supply of print paper. 

Publishers of country weekly news 
papers in most instances have not yet 
received the forms on which to make 
their reports owing to the congestion in 
departments in Washington affecting the 
speed with which blanks may be pre 
pared and printed. These blanks will go 
out shortly, however, and this class of 
publisher may protect himself in the 


+ meantime by using 15 per cent less ton- 


nage each month than the monthly aver- 
age used for the first six months of 1918. 


Six Point League’s New 
Directory 


The Six-Point League, New York, has 
completed the fifth annual revision of 
its Directory of Eastern Newspaper Ad- 
vertisers and Agents. The list of the 
former is arranged geographically and - 
gives, in most instances, the names of 
the product advertised, advertising man: 
ager and agency. In the agency list 
the names of the agency principals are 
given wherever the information could 
be secured. 


F. S. Richardes with W. H. 
Stone Co. 


Fred S. Richardes, who has been in 
charge of the copy department of Me 
Connell & Fergusson’s Winnipeg office, 
has been appointed manager of the 
mail-order department of the W. H. 
Stone Co., Limited, Winnipeg. He has 
also been made a partner in the 
concern. 


An Officer of Carpenter-Webbe 
Co. 


John S. King, formerly director of 
copy for The Fowler-Simpson Company, 
Cleveland, has been elected a director 
and secretary of The Carpenter-Webbe 
Company of the same city. 
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To Motor and 
Truck Manufacturers 


260,000,000 bushels of fruit—perish- 
able commodity—must be transported 
to markets as quickly as possible. 
The fruit grower depends on motor 
trucks to perform the greater part of 
this task. Your most direct appeal to 
this prosperous group of truck users is 
through the pages of the American 
Fruit Grower. There is no other 


national journal devoted to his special 


problems. 


The New Rate of $1.25 per agate line flat goes 
into effect January 1, 1919, but contracts for speci- 
fied space received prior to that date may hold the 
old rate of $1.00 per agate line up to August, 1919, 
inclusive. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


The National Fruit Journal of America 


Guaranteed minimum circulation, 175,000 th] 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Publisher 





Advertising Representative 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
Chicago New York 
Mallers Bldg. Brunswick Bldg. 
Detroit 
Kresge Bldg. 
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The letter from the Chicago office is 
quickly found when the letterhead has its 
distinctive hue. There’s not an instant’s 
delay if your house is one of the many 
which have proved the wisdom of -using 
Hammermill Bond for all their printing 
needs. 

As a matter of war economy, and in 
co-operation with the Government, we 
have cut six colors from our line but 
Hammermill Bond is still made in Blue, 
Pink, Green, Canary, Goldenrod, Buff, 
and White, and in three finishes—giving 
a bond, a ripple and a linen effect. A 
Hammermill Portfolio, “The Signal Sys- 
tem,” deals particularly with indentifica- 
tion by color. Let us send it to you. 

There are other Hammermill Portfolios of 
printed forms, a different portfolio for practi- 
cally every business. Write us, and we will 
send you the one that will help you most in 
building up system and preventing delays and 
mistakes. Printers may have the full set. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., ERIE, PA. 
Look for this watermark—it is our word of honor to the public 
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Fixes Price of Canada’s 
Newsprint 


R. A. Pringle, Canadian Paper 
Controller, Sets Prices and Or- 
ders Immediate Conservation of 
Paper—Price Is $69 Per Ton in 
Carload Lots—Ecenomies That 
Are Forecasted 


By H. C. Lowrey 


Toronto, Canada 


HE Canadian Paper Con- 

troller, R. A. Pringle, has set 
a new price for newsprint, to be 
effective immediately and retro- 
active from July 1, 1918. The new 
price is $69 per ton instead of 
$57 previously obtaining. This 
price will be effective till Decem- 
ber 1 and applies to all Canadian 
mills except the one at Fort 
Frances, which is permitted to set 
a price of $74, subject to certain 
deductions for freight and duty 
on sulphite. 

The new price is not acceptable 
to either the papermakers or the 
newspapers, and both sides are ap- 
pealing against the finding of the 
Controller. In all probability, the 
inquiry will accomplish little in 
the way of price reduction under 
the present system of adjudication 
owing to the fact that much per- 
tinent evidence as to the existence 
of an alleged price agreement has 
been ruled out, with the result that 
the publishers withdrew from the 
investigation in protest. The re- 
cent sessions of the inquiry were 
summoned on such short notice 
that the publishers had no time 
to prepare a brief from the 
lengthy auditors’ report into man- 
ufacturing costs. 

The Paper Controller set the 
price of paper as follows: Roll 
news, in car lots, $3.45 per hun- 
dred pounds; less than car lots, 
$3.521%4 per hundredweight; sheet 
news in car lots, $3.80 per hun- 
dredweight; less than car lots, 
$3.9214—all prices f. 0. b. In 
doing so, he made it plain that 
every effort would be made to ef- 
fect price reduction through pref- 
erential freight and tariff ar- 
tangements at the Fort Frances 


mill in order that western Can- 
ada publishers should enjoy the 
same paper costs as in the east. 

The commission to be paid to 
paper jobbers was fixed at the 
maximum of 15 cents per hun- 
dredweight in car lots, 40 cents 
on less than car lots and 60 cents 
on less than ton lots. 

In handing down this new price, 
the Controller appended a few 
regulations for the publishers and 
at the same time again invited the 
publishers to come forward and 
put in any new evidence they 
might have to offer. New regula- 
tions for the conservation of 
newsprint will be brought down 
in the immediate future to follow 
along the lines of those recently 
promulgated in W ashington. No 
new morning or evening news- 
papers will be permitted to begin 
publication during the war, and 
all now publishing will be re- 
quired to reduce by a condensa- 
tion of news the amount of paper 
being consumed. Comic sections 
and supplements will likely go 
overboard, as well as much of the 
feature stuff. 

The newspapers are confronted 
with the urgent necessity of in- 
creasing their revenues to take 
care of this higher newsprint 
cost. Under present conditions, it 
appears more than fair that the 
subscriber should foot the bill 
rather than the advertiser. The 
rates to both may advance, though 
it is more likely that the sub- 
scriber will be the one assessed. 
The Montreal Gazette advanced 
its subscription price to three 
cents about two weeks ago in an- 
ticipation of the higher price for 
paper. The general increase in 
subscription rates put into force 
during the past eighteen months 
has had the general effect of im- 
proving circulations. In most in- 
stances the net paid circulations 
have been increased in” quantity 
and have become more stable. 
This latter is due perhaps to the 
elimination of duplication plus the 
increased reader interest resulting 
from the increased outlay required 
from the subscriber. Having to 
pay more for his paper he values 
it more. 






























































Direct Mail Men to Make Paper 
Saving Plans 





Methods of Cutting Down Paper Used Discussed at Convention—Better 


Letters Conference Plans 


HE National Direct Mail Ad- 

vertising Association, in Chi- 
cago last week, pledged itself to 
make a saving of 25 per cent. in 
the total tonnage of paper used 
in the production of direct ad- 
vertising. 

This action was taken in re- 
sponse to a communication to the 
association from E. O. Merchant, 
of the Paper Economy Division 
of the War Industries Board, 
which said: 

“We understand that there is 
going to be a conference of direct 
mail advertisers on October 9th 
to 12th to consider the use of 
mail power to replace man power. 

“In connection with our cam- 
paign for paper economy in the 
use of paper we have received a 
large number of communications 
from business concerns complain- 
ing about the waste of paper re- 
sulting from circular advertising. 
They state that they do not have 
the time, nor the office force to 
open and look through the large 
number of circulars which they 
receive and they are, therefore, 
obliged to put them in the waste 
basket unopened. 

“As a result of these communi- 
cations we now have under con- 
sideration the advisability of is- 
suing a ruling which would great- 
ly reduce, or entirely eliminate 
direct circular advertising, and 
it occurred to us that this matter 
should be discussed at your con- 
ference and definite recommenda- 
tions made to this office regarding 
this matter. 

“The communications which we 
receive indicate that the circulars 
tend to create an unfavorable im- 
pression in the minds of the per- 
sons to whom they are addressed 
rather than the opposite, and this 
raises the question whether direct 
circular advertising actually pays 
under present conditions. If it 
does pay and does get results 








Improvemerit Campaign 


what can be done to free the 
mails of circulars addressed to 
persons who do not want them 
and who will not open them? 

“T shall be glad to hear from 
you regarding this matter at your 
earliest convenience.” 

The matter brought out a heat- 
ed discussion in the convention, 
some members declaring it un- 
thinkable that the Government 
should contemplate such drastic 
regulations of direct advertising, 

Homer J. Buckley, the presid- 
ing officer, was instructed to ap- 
point the best committee he . pos- 
sibly could find, this committee 
to study the subject from all an- 
gles and-to make recommenda- 
tions to the Paper Economy Di- 
vision that would be fair to all 
concerned. He appointed John 
C. McClure, Chicago; Byron Bolt, 
Chicago; Martin Tuttle, Des 
Moines, —“% ; Tim Thrift, Cleve- 
land, O.; Wier, Dowagiac, 
Mich. ; bohort ve Fay, Chicago; 
Herbert O. Ross, St. Louis. 


SAVING THE TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT 


The committee’s report pledged 
the association to the 25 per cent 
saving, above referred to, and sug- 
gested that the War Industries 
Board make the saving practicable 
by issuing a ruling covering these 
points: 

Restricting printing runs to ac- 
tual requirements. 

Discouraging hoarding of pa- 
per. 

Reducing all advertising sizes 
to the minimum size practical for 
the purpose intended. 

Whenever possible combining a 
number of pieces in one, thereby 
reducing the number of mailings 
in a campaign. 

Change sizes if necessary to cut 
without waste. 

Use lighter weight whenever 
practical. 

Elimination of waste through 
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the United Effort of Great Nations—the 
United Effort of America and Our Allies 


These are the days of Big 
Things. On the battle-fronts 
and here at home we are sur- 
prising ourselves by the gigantic 
results unitedly secured. 


One of the things we are 
learning is the value of pre- 
cision—accuracy in plans and 
execution. What a lesson for 
business! 


To-morrow advertising and 
selling will show this lesson ap- 
plied. No longer will the ob- 
jective be a matter of guess- 
work—and every care will be 
taken to reach it. 


Imagine a shell exploding be- 
fore its objective is reached— 
that shell, and all the effort it 
took to produce, is wasted. So 
with the mailing piece that 
breaks or cracks in transit. All 


the planning, all the work is 
wasted. 

Let the mighty strength of 
Foldwell—the certainty of what 
can be expected of it—be your 
guide in selecting stock for 
your future mailing pieces. Re- 
member, the war is teaching 
precision—you must be sure 
your direct advertising reaches 
its objective, your prospects. 

Make precision your watch- 
word. Send for our book of 
Foldwell Facts and Figures. 


CHICAGO PAPER CO, 
801 South Wells Street 
Chicago, IIl. 
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It Is Results That Count 


When all is said 
and done, there 
is only one thing 
worth-while from 
an advertising. 
standpoint — 
that’s the 
RESULT. 


Prettiness in il- 
lustration, while 
generally desir- 
able, is valuable 
only when prop- 
erly applied. 


The Two Illustrations Shown thive 


Are miniatures of covers from folders prepared by us 
for clients. They were printed in three colors and 
were extraordinarily beautiful, but above all—They 


Produced Results. 


Let Us Send You Our Big Letter— 


It will tell you considerably more about our service 
than we can tell you here. It also shows, in color, 
several campaigns recently prepared by us. No ob- 
ligation entailed. Write for it today. 


THE HORSTING COMPANY 
SALES DEVELOPMENT—ADVERTISING 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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the revision of mailing lists. 

So plan our direct mail adver- 
tising folders that they will be 
self-contained, thereby saving use 
of envelopes. 

Where envelopes are necessary 
to effect a saving by using lighter 
weights and smaller sizes. 

By recommending self-covers 
for catalogues, booklets and 
house-organs. 

It further was recommended 
that the War Industries Board 
requires that every order for 
printing shall contain this notice: 

“I (or we) do affirm that the 
above order is in accordance with 
the order of the War Industries 
Board of — date as it ef- 
fects the saving of paper.” 

The convention ordered that a 
detailed brief on the subject be 
submitted to the War Industries 
Board as soon as possible. 

Conservation of paper came up 
also before the house-organ sec- 
tion of the convention. Robert 
E. Ramsey, presiding, announced 
that a ruling on this subject as 
related to house-organs had been 
received. 

In brief, the War Industries 
Board rules that in house-organs 
the paper tonnage be reduced at 
least 25 per cent. The original 
method of making such reduction 
is left largely to the discretion 
of the house-organ publisher. It 
may be effected through reducing 
the dimensions of the paper, using 
a lighter weight paper, or cutting 
the mailing list. No new house- 
organ may be established unless 
it can be shown to make possible 
a net saving in paper or in trav- 
eling salesmen. 

The convention ordered that a 
telegram pledging the most en- 
thusiastic support of the members 
in carrying out the letter of the 
house-organ ruling be sent to 
Washington. This was signed by 
Alex. Candee, of the National 
Enameling and Stamping Com- 
pany; George F. Whitsett, of the 
International Harvester Com- 
pany; S. B. Hord, of the East- 
man Kodak Company; Elmer 
Burrell, of the Packard Motor 
Company; Harry B. Mason, of 





Parke, Davis & Co. 
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The Better Business Letters 
Conference, which met in con- 
junction with the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, effected 
an important change in organiza- 


_ tion. Heretofore it has been pro- 


ceeding under the direction of a 
committee. It changed its name 
to the Better Letters Association 
and adopted a constitution. H. N. 
Rasely, of the Norton Company, 
Worcester, Mass., was elected 
secretary and treasurer. Eight 
directors also were chosen with 
orders to choose a president as 
soon as possible and complete all 
the necessary details of organiza- 
tion. 


TO EDUCATE EXPORTERS IN LETTER- 
WRITING 


The Better Letters Association 


. will undertake to spread informa- 


tion as to better letters and en- 
courage the study of business 
correspondence, with special at- 
tention to export business. It 
will do this in a concrete way 
through a committee which shall 
act as a clearing house and re- 
search organization to procure, 
compile and disseminate ideas for 
the bettering of correspondence. 

The first important work of 
the association in this respect will 
be the compilation of a corre- 
spondence course for exporters. 
This will be done at the direct 
request of the Government and 
will be distributed under Govern- 
ment direction. 

The idea was brought before 
the association by Dr. R. S. Mac- 
Elwee, of the Federal Board for 
Vocatjonal Education. Dr. Mac- 
Elwee announced that his board 
had prepared a course for ex- 
porters taking in several impor- 
tant lines of activity. All the 
courses were complete, he said, 
but the correspondence outline. 
In behalf of the Government, he 
asked if the Better Letters As- 
sociation would take charge of 
the correspondence end. The 
invitation was enthusiastically ac- 
cepted and a committee appoint- 
ed to work out the details. 

The course will be at the dis- 
posal of any exporter. It will 
be distributed through. chambers 
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of commerce, universities and 
other agencies. Dr. MacElwee 
went to Madison, Wis., from Chi- 
cago, to take the matter up with 
the University of Wisconsin, 
which will 
point of the course for the ex- 
porters of Wisconsin and adja- 
cent territory. Another center of 
activity will be the University of 
Illinois, at Urbana. 

Dr. MacElwee made an address 
on Foreign Trade correspondence 
in which he emphasized the im- 
portant point that while the for- 
eign buyer is as amenable to per- 
suasion by letter as is the Amer- 
ican buyer, the appeal to him 
must be radically different. The 
American snappy business letter 
does not produce a good effect 
on the overseas customer. His 
psychology is different. 
he must be studied so the appeal 
to him may be _ intelligently 
phrased. The Spanish-American 
buyer, for example, likes rather 
effusive politeness. A_ straight- 
forward business letter may appear 
to him as being abrupt or even 
rude. Proper methods of ap- 
proach, Dr. MacElwee said, would 
be worked out in the Govern- 
ment correspondence course. 

Professor E, H. Gardner, of 
the University of Wisconsin, said 
he regarded the problem of 
“turnover of customers” as being 
one of the biggest things to solve 
in getting business by mail. 
Keeping customers, he said, is 
even more important than gain- 
ing them. He thought some sur- 
prising and alarming facts would 
present themselves to the manufac- 
turer who would take the trouble 
to analyze the results of his cor- 
respondence and note the large 
number of new customers required 
to take the place of those lost. 

The Direct Mail Advertising 
Association elected these officers: 

President, Robert E. Ramsey, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; vice-president, 
Robert C. Fay, Chicago; secre- 
tary, Herbert O. Ross, St. Louis; 
treasurer, Frank Hubbell, Cleve- 
land, O. Board of governors, 
Alexander Candee, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; R. E. Tweed, Philadelphia ; 
Clifford Elvins, Toronto; Mar- 
tin Tuttle, Des Moines; Homer 
J. Buckley, Chicago. 
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The two associations combined 
on the annual dinner. The pro- 
gramme was in charge of the 
Advertising League of Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. Large trenches of 
Kalamazoo celery, sticking in 
real dirt, extended down the cen- 
ters of the banquet tables. “The 
best banquet I ever attended,” was 
the general verdict. 





An Apologist For Gerald Stan- 
ley Lee 


CaLxins & HoLpEN 
October 14, 1918. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


I cannot help taking issue with your 
esteemed correspondent, E. T. Mere- 
dith, in his criticism of Gerald Stanley 
Lee’s stuff. 

Without respect to the goodness or 
badness of the Post article (though I 
confess that much of it interests me) I 
feel that Mr. Meredith wrongly diag- 
noses its effect on the Liberty , ad- 
vertising. 

If I could hire Mr. Lee to write an 
article in the same vein about the ad- 
vertising of one of our clients and get 
it published in the Saturday Evening 
Post, I am sure the client would gladly 
pay Mr. Lee the $25,000 that Mr. Mere- 
dith estimates the space in the Post to 
be worth. 

Discussion of advertising does not af- 
fect the value of the advertising. Dis- 
cussion is publicity. Discussion never 
hurt the sale of a book, however adverse 
the discussion to the book. Mr. Lee’s 
article, if it has any effect at all, makes 
more people look more closely at more 
Liberty Loan advertising. But the arti: 
cle does not have a great deal of effect. 
It will interest only those interested in 
advertising, a very small part of the 
circulation of the Post. I doubt if any- 
one else will read it through. I wish 
they would. It would be for the good 
of all advertising to have 2,000,000 peo- 
ple vitally interested in how advertising 
should be done. 

And every advertising man is inter- 
ested in Mr. Lee’s, or anybody’s, idea of 
how he wants to be advertised to. 

Earnest Etmo CALKINS. 





Woodwards, Incorporated, Re- 
organized 


R. L. Whitton has resigned as presi- 
dent and director of Woodwards, In- 
corporated, Chicago. ‘New officers elected 
are: president, alter B. Woodward; 
vice-president and general manager, C. 
Leon Barritt; secretary, Geo. E. Ing- 
ham; Louis B. Wood- 
ward. 


and treasurer, 





Johnson Joins Baltimore “Sun” 


R. E. Johnson, for the past five years 
in the advertising department of the 
St. Louis Republic, has resigned to be 
come assistant business manager of the 
Baltimore Sun. 
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The Religious Press 





Without ostentation, but a stranger to 
“pussyfooting.” 


Without noise, yet with no uncer- 
tai sound. 


Without muckraking, but supplanting 
injustice with justice; falsehood with 
truth; evil with righteousness; prej- 
udice with reason. 

Constructive, not destructive. 


Optimistic; conservative; inspirational; 
aggressive; holding fast to Faith; 
Hope; Charity; the Golden Rule. 

This is the Religious Press. 


Space sold in large or small units. 


Three million or three thousand. 


National or sectional. 





—Unlike other periodicals, the Religious Press, 
as a class, has not asked advertisers to pay 
increased production costs by rate advances 
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Rivide a Cent by Two 


_ Then you have the cost per line per i 
circulation, for advertising in Association Men. 
In fact you get more than a thousand because this 
rate is based on only 200,000 circulation, and the 
October issue carried a net paid circulation of 
275,617. Can’t tell what November will be, but it 
looks as though it will go over 290,000. 





Here is a situation in the magazine field you 
possibly haven’t realized before. Association 
Men has grown and is growing constantly. 


Get rid of your old idea that Association Men 
is a strictly class publication for Y. M. C. A. people 
only. It is all that but a lot more, too. Associa- 
tion Men is “the class magazine of general in- 
terest,” and that interest has materialized into 
subscriptions. 


Take a copy along home some evening and look 
it over. You can easily figure out for yourself why 
people want to read it, what kind of people they 
are and why there are so many of them. 


No more argument will be necessary. Associa- 
tion Men belongs on your list because it has earned 
its place there. Put it on. The rate is $1 a line, 
$420 a page. 


ASSIAAION 
ay 


the class magazine of general interest 


F.C. FREEMAN, Business Manager A. P. OPDYKE, Advertising Manager 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHAS. L. EMRICH, 19S. La Salle Street, Chicago, R. G. McHENRY 
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German Banking System Backs Up 
German Business Competition - 


It’s Aggressive and Energetic and a Creature of the State—Leading Banks 
and Their Business Specialties 


By J. T. M. 


ERMANY’S banking system 

is the most modern, the most 
elastic, the most enterprising of 
any in existence. Unhampered 
by old traditions of conservatism, 
it grew along new lines corre- 
sponding with the growth of Ger- 
many as a State. It made pos- 
sible Germany’s marvelous indus- 
trial development and her amaz- 
ing commercial. expansion. Such 
is the German view. 

England’s banking system, con- 
tinued on old fogy principles, 
has been a handicap to that coun- 
try—which otherwise enjoyed ex- 
traordinary . advantages—in the 
race among the nations during 
the last twenty years. France and 
America—always according to the 
German view—have to a greater 
or less extent modeled their sys- 
tems on that of England. 

In these countries the banks of 
deposit conduct an extremely cau- 
tious form of commercial transac- 
tions, covering the use of funds 
with bullion and with short notes 
backed by unequivocal security, 
while giving little or no return 
to the mere depositors whose 
funds are utilized in the transac- 
tions. The business banks and 
credit institutions are hardly less 
conservative, furnishing, confirm- 
ing or extending credit. where 
credit is already to a degree es- 
tablished and doing nothing for 
new development. The inventive 
genius, planning epoch-making 
innovations, or the business man 
of superior acumen and energy 
eager to blaze new trails and con- 
quer new worlds, is left to com- 
pete in the open market for funds 
with the wild-cat promoter pram- 
ising fabulous rewards for -the 
public’s money, which the policy 
of the deposit banks has failed to 
draw within their protection. 


In Germany, by contrast, the 
banks are all things to all men— 
deposit banks to the person wish- 
ing to keep his capital liquid, 
credit banks to the business man, 
and promotion banks to those 
seeking capital for new ventures 
or for greater expansion. The 
wild-cat promoter can have but 
meagre pickings where, as in Ger- 
many, the deposit banks common- 
ly pay interest to depositors of 
six or eight per cent a year. 
Where, as in Germany, the same 
deposit banks are the great pro- 
motion agencies of the State, co- 
operating with the Government 
in the united effort to give the 
most vigorous impulse to industry 
and commerce, to national wealth 
and well-being, the worries that 
obsess the progressive business 
man in countries like England, 
France and the United States re- 
garding credits and bank assist- 
ance cannot arise. And as for the 
seer, the man with vision, the man 
with the big ideas and keen judg- 
ment, why, in a country like Ger- 
many, he is in his seventh heaven. 


NO TIME FOR OLD METHODS IN GER- 
MANY 


Where would Germany be to- 
day if she had been content to 
follow the old snail-pace financial 
method of the countries older 
than she, commercially speaking; 
if, lacking capital, she had to cre- 
ate capital progressively to -jus- 
tify the development of her in- 
dustries, and if she had to insist 
on credits being established by 
her manufacturers and her mer- 
chants ahead of commercial ex- 
pansion? 

Germany knew that, if she was 
to take her rightful place quickly 
among. the -leader nations, she 


must mobilize her capital for in- 
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tensive use, she must permit her 
banks to offer real inducements 
to depositors, she must build fac- 
tories, create industries, develop 
credits, exploit the available mar- 
kets and open new markets for 
herself and do all these things, 
not in orderly progression, but at 
the same time and with the ut- 
most possible energy. To effect 
this result her banking system 
must be a national banking system 
in the truest sense, joining in the 
risks, aiding those engaged in the 
other branches of the endeavor, 
relieving the captains of industry 
and of commerce of the burden 
of financial worry. Banking must 
not remain aloof but must be the 
handmaiden of industry, transpor- 
tation, commerce, agriculture, sci- 
ence. Germany’s new way was 
the right way. It allowed her to 
catch up with those who had a 
long start over her. It showed 
her that ultimate supremacy was 
hers, if only the other nations 
would go on adhering to their 
old banking systems. 

Such is the view of Germany’s 
banking system held, not merely 
by Germans, but by not a few 
business men in this and other 
countries. 


VIEWS OF BANKERS OF OTHER 
NATIONS 


The Englishman who knows his 
side of the business may well con- 
cede many of the German claims. 
And then he may declare, with 
absolute truth, that Germany’s 
banking system led to the present 
world war. The wild career of 
financial development, the reck- 
less multiplying of factories, the 
feverish piling up of products. 
the struggle for the markets, had 
caused among far-sighted men 
everywhere the gravest apprehen- 
sions for the day when the proc- 
ess of pyramiding would bring 
its inevitable consequences, when 
Germany would find herself face 
to face with the fact that the 
other nations would resist her 
violent invasion of their rights, 
that the Wirtschafts-Krieg (“eco- 
nomic war’) which in her drunk- 
en frenzy she had told herself 
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would give her victory and com- 
mercial dominion, was leading her 
to the war of blood. Her pyra- 
mid was tottering, her banking 
bubble was at the bursting point 
when in the summer of 1914 she 
decided to invoke the supreme 
gage for final and permanent suc- 
cess. Huge enterprises had been 
created with an insufficiency of 
capital behind them. The German 
banks were responsible for the 
economic crime. 

The Frenchman might answer 
that it was from France that Ger- 
many learned the elasticity and 
enterprise of modern banking, 
that the Crédit Mobilier, estab- 
lished in the middle of the last 
century, was the model of the 
new bank combining many func- 
tions, that banks of the kind had 
multiplied in France and _ that 
Germany, after copying the 
model, had developed its risky 
features while neglecting the safe- 
guards that were designed to 
counteract them. 

The American business man 
need not bother with German cri- 
ticism of his country’s banking 
institutions. He would not sub- 
mit to the ignominy which the 
German system, in practice, in- 
volved—the loss of the individu- 
al’s freedom, the right of the bank 
to spy into his most intimate af- 
fairs, the opportunity which he 
must put in the bank’s hands of 
blackmailing him and otherwise 
putting the screws on him for po- 
litical and other purposes. The 
American, however, like men in 
other countries, will realize that 
Germany, by putting to the con- 
crete test theories that had long 
been the subject of much specula- 
tive discussion, has furnished an 
object lesson of the most valuable 
kind. 

He will wonder whether the 
change which Germany’s wart 
has forced on our banking meth- 
ods—a’ concentration of the na- 
tion’s financial resources effected 
toward one sole end, with a liber- 
ality of credits for all that tends 
to the prosecution of the war and 
a parsimony for all else—may not 
lead to new methods in our bank- 
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The Biggest Issue In Our 
History 


That’s what our November issue represents in vol- 
ume of advertising. In fact, we couldn’t make room 
for all of the advertising that came to us for insertion 
in this number. 


















We were obliged to refuse several advertisements 
that came in at the last moment, or rather we were 
forced to request that the insertion date be advanced 
to December. 


We are inspired to mention this fact, and perhaps 
blow a little about it as the result of a paragraph 
in a letter we have just received from one of the 
leading advertising agencies of the West. This 
paragraph reads :— 


“The good solid magazine or newspaper 
that continues to stand up under the 
present strain has certainly something 
to boast of to the advertiser especially.” 


We want you advertisers to know that PHYSICAL 
CULTURE is so good and so solid that not only is it 
“standing up under the strain” but is growing faster 
than ever before in its history. 


And so we feel privileged to boast. 


PITYSICAL 
CULTURE 









119 West Fortieth Street New York City 
O. J. ELDER, Advertising Manager 
Western Representative New England Representative 
Arcuer A. KING, INC. Metz B. Hayes 









Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 44 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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ing policy, an abandonment of 
some of the old notions of con- 
servatism and aloofness, a union 
of interest in promoting the great 
cancec of the natinn a claser enn- 
tact with the people and sympathy 
with its legitimate desire for 
greater consideration for the cash 
it has to protect for the common 
good, whether as deposits or as 
investments. 

The great German banks came 
into being simultaneously with 
the industrialization of Germany. 
In 1848 the Schaafhausen’scher 
Bankverein of Cologne was or- 
ganized; in 1851 the Disconto- 
Gesellschaft; in 1853 the Bank 
fiir Handel und Industrie (the 
Darmstadter Bank); in 1856 the 
Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft and 
the Mitteldeutsche Creditbank; in 
1869 the Deutsche Bank, and in 
1872 the Dresdner. Banks less 
well known to-day, private banks 
and banks, of issue and a multi- 
tude of institutions of the Crédit 
Mobilier type were also founded 
in that peried, the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 

With the development of Ger- 
man industry and commerce the 
weaker banks were systematical- 
ly crowded out of existence by 
the bigger ones. Crises, crashes, 
panics benefited the big banks. 
The depositors turned away from 
the smaller concerns and placed 
their money for deposit—prac- 
tically for investment—with the 
rapidly-growing, well-advertised 
industrial banks. And these big 
concerns certainly knew how to 
advertise. They controlled news- 
papers and periodicals, news and 
advertising agencies at home and 
abroad and, although German ad- 
vertising science, as taught in the 
German business colleges, is a 
dreary and rather dull-witted mat- 
ter, the big German banks gained 
tremendous prestige through ad- 
vertising. But they made no place 
in the sun for their smaller com- 
petitors, and the latter had al- 
most invariably to come to terms. 
The Deutsche Bank took in fifty 
other banks, the Dresdner Bank 
nearly as many, the Disconto 
more than thirty. 
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Some of the absorbed banks 
were wiped out, others continued 
as branches, still others apparent- 
ly as autonomous banks, but un- 
der the direction of officials ap- 
pointed by the big bank. The lat- 
ter paid in stock for outright ac- 
quisition, or for control, of the 
smaller bank, increasing its own 
capitalization for the purpose and 
then increasing the stock of the 
subsidiary, in order to swap part 
of it for stock of other small 
banks to be brought into the fold. 
Thus, under the prestige of high- 
ly-advertised names, half a dozen 
big banks, or rather groups of 
banks, working a complex game 
of swapping and kiting, of in- 
flation of values, of creation of 
“capital,” assured to themselves 
the financial control of the indus- 
tries and commerce of the Em- 
pire. More than that; they gained 
a powerful grip on industry and 
finance in foreign countries. 
Sometimes the big groups united 
in a banking cartel or in an Jn- 
teressen-Gemeinschaft (commun- 
ity of interest agreement) for 
special industrial development or 
for other reason, or in a Consor- 
tium for a particular transaction. 

Occasionally in recent years the 
big groups engaged in rather bit- 
ter rivalry among themselves and 
bickerings arose when one group 
seemed to be stealing a march on 
the others. The Deutsche Bank 
was a notorious offender in this 
regard and was accused of not 
playing fair. While operating in 
an Interessen-Gemeinschaft with 
the Dresdner Bank to get control 
of the Bergisch-Markische Bank 
of Elberfieid, it had played a 
shabby trick on the Dresdner and 
had gobbled up the Bergisch- 
Markische Bank with the latter’s 
score of subsidiaries for itself, 
and had thus won an important 
measure of financial domination 
in the great steel and iron and 
coal industries of Westphalia. 
This was several years ago, but 
the transaction had not been for- 
gotten and as, in the years imme- 
diately before the war, the 
Deutsche Bank had carried out 
some other high-handed facts, 
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the Dresdner planned one grand 
coup to discomfit its rival. This 
was no less than. the acquisition 
of the Schaafhausen Bank, itself 
one of the big groups. The deal 
that would have humbled the 
pride of the Deutsche Bank is be- 
lieved to have been on the eve of 
consummation when the war came 
to upset it. 

The Deutsche had also put 
through some deals that exasper- 
ated the Disconto Gesellschaft. 
With the latter it had gone into 
the Roumanian oil fields; but 
while the Disconto was plodding 
along quietly, the Deutsche came 
out with a whirlwind campaign of 
oil stock promotion. The shares 
of its Roumanian petroleum com- 
panies, capitalized in the millions 
of dollars, were offered. to the 
confiding public of Germany by 
the big bank that was understood 
to have “the Government behind 
it.” Wild-cat promoters of oil 
stocks we have known and read 
of in this country were amateurs 
in the business compared with 
the great German bank. The pub- 
lic did not have long to wait be- 
fore the Roumanian oil bubble 
was punctured and the Deutsche 
Bank was left in possession of 
the Roumanian oil fields, costing 
it nothing, and with the public’s 
money in its coffers. It started a 
diversion. It proposed the Pe- 
troleum Sales Monopoly — the 
main purpose of which was 
the confiscation of American 
property and rights in Germany 
and in contiguous countries— 
and it undertook to finance the 
Monopoly. To add insult to in- 
jury it offered the aggrieved 
Disconto, which had been de- 
frauded of any opportunity to get 
part of the pickings in the Rou- 
manian oil transactions, a minor 
representation in the Petroleum 
Monopoly organization. The Dis- 
conto could stand it no longer 
and started a royal row. 

In Germany, of course, matters 
of this kind are not for the 
knowledge of the great mass of 
the public. Where the press is 
not free, where there are no or- 
gans of publicity eager to enlight- 
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en the public on questions that 
vitally affect it, the squabble be- 
tween the Deutsche and the Dis- 
conto was a matter for agitation 
only in high financial circles and 
among the “better classes.” The 
organ of the high financial circles, 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, pub- 
lished a few articles, in the lan- 
guage of innuendo. Then the war 
came; the military masters cracked 
the whip.and the Disconto, the 
Dresdner and the Deutsche and 
the others were quickly brought 
to heel. 

“The bankers of Germany will 
not stand for war.’ How fa- 
miliar that phrase was before the 
war began. When the wise and 
the far-sighted used to tell us that 
Germany was planning to spring 
a war on the whole civilized 
world, the German agents were 
always there to assure us that 
war could not be made without 
the bankers and that the German 
bankers would not tolerate it. 
How cynical that assurance was, 
when the “bankers” in control of 
the financial institutions of Ger- 
many were neither more nor less 
than docile appointees of the 
Government and tools of the 
Military Party. The old-time 
bankers of the Government might 
not have stood for a war of this 
kind, but the old-time bankers 
were long out of the way, as far 
as having the chief voice in decid- 
ing the financial policy of the Em- 
pire. They had either been ab- 
sorbed with their banks, or they 
had been reduced to a position of 
impotence. It was clearly with 
a view to the war that the Ger- 
men Government had not merely 
tolerated, but aided and abetted, 
the formation of the few power- 
ful groups dominating the bank- 
ing situation in the Empire and, 
incidentally, had permitted such 
happenings as the Roumanian oil 
stocks swindle by the Deutsche 
Bank, on the ground presumably 
that the common people’s money 
might not otherwise be _ easily 
reached by the Government. 

The old-time bankers despised 
and distrusted the newcomers 


whom the Government had placed 
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Peace or War 


The man or organization who 
sees clearly the objectives of this 
country in the world war, will: 
be undisturbed by rumors of 
the coming victorious peace or 
continued warfare. 


This country is prepared to 
swing into the new paths of 
peace or continue with accel- 
erated energy in the present 
path of war, because our big 
national achievement—Ameri- 
can business—which was able to 
stand the greatest switch in his- 
tory is elastic enough to con- 
tinue on (not return) to the 
more intensive paths of peace. 


The Class Journal Publications 
are guiding the thought of the 
automotive industry so that in 
peace or war the entire industry 
will be giving the full measure 
of its service. 


The Class Journal 
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at the head of the powerful 
groups of banks, men who had no 
affiliation with the old banks of 


Germany, men like Helfferich, 
von Kuhlmann, von Gwinner. 
All, three of these owed their 


claim to Government recognition 
_ from the fact that they had been 
prominently associated with Ger- 
many’s schemes for world domi- 
nation. All three had lived in the 
Near’ East, associated with the 
construction and the direction of 
the Anatolian and the Bagdad rail- 
ways. Von Kiihlmann, in fact, was 
born in Constantinople. He was of 
the chosen type of German Impe- 
rial diplomat, and as chargé at the 
Embassy in London, and as For- 
eign Minister he is understood to 
have been an important represen- 
tative of the German banking sys- 
tem. Helfferich, the most influ- 
ential of the Deutsche Bank di- 
rectors, was the _ pre-ordained 
Finance Minister when the war 
came, and von Gwinner, who 
before the war publicly voiced his 
contempt of the banking system 
of the United States at the Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce in 
Berlin, is the Deutsche Bank di- 
rector now in control. 

A still further measure of unity 
of control over the German 
groups of banks was obtained by 
special legislation shortly before 
the war, giving to the Reichsbank 
direct supervision over the assets 
of the other banks and special 
control over their specie, etc. 


CLASSES OF BUSINESS IN WHICH 
BANKS SPECIALIZED 


It was the new industrial move- 
ment in Germany that had 
brought the new-type banks into 
existence, but when the latter de- 
veloped they turned the tables 
and became the owners or the di- 
rectors of the industries that had 
created them. The concentration 
of German banking brought the 
industries and commerce of the 
Empire under a centralized con- 
trol. The domination finally ac- 
corded on the eve of the war to 
the Reichsbank, the Imperial in- 
stitution with the prerogative of 
note issue (the privilege of emis- 
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minor private note banks) com- 
pleted and perfected the union. 

While each of the six big groups 
of banks specialized to some ex- 
tent in the class of business it 
controlled—the Deutsche in elec- 
tric properties and North German 
Lloyd Steamship Company; the 
Disconto in foreign railways, steel 
and iron and Hamburg-American 
Steamship Company; the Darm- 
stadter in light railways and brew- 
eries; the Handelsgesellschaft in 
metallurgical works, and _ the 
Dresdner and Schaufhausen in 
others—nevertheless all the groups 
were interested to some extent in 
all the leading industrial groups. 
The big bank groups had seen to 
it that the chief industries were 
also concentrated into groups. 
Thus in the electrical business 
there were six groups of com- 
panies under the following names: 
Siemens und Halske, General 
Electric, Schukert Union, Helios, 
Lahmeyer and Kummer. An in- 
dication of the banking affilia- 
tions of these groups may be 
gathered from the fact that 
Siemens und Halske were backed 
by the following banks: Deutsche, 
Darmstadter, Berliner Handels- 
gesellschaft, Disconto, Dresdner, 
Mitteldeutsche, Bleichroeder, Del- 
briick, Stern, Speyer-Ellissen. 

And similarly for the groups in 
the chemical industries and in the 
industries with strong cartel ten- 
dencies, such as mining and metal 
working. The German Govern- 
ment’s grip on the financial, in- 
dustrial and commercial _ re- 
sources of the Empire was thus 
complete to wield them at will 
and as one mass in its plans for 
the prosecution of war and of 
world domination. 

An account of the methods by 
which the great groups of Ger- 
man banks spread their branches 
abroad and through them used 
the resources of the foreign coun- 
tries to build up German com- 
mercial power, as well as of the 
methods adopted by the German 
banks for keeping in subjection 
those who deal with them and for 
obtaining ,the foreigner’s trade 
secrets, may be worth setting 
forth in another article. 
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The Shift Back to a Peace Basis 


Congress Acts to Have Matter Carefully Considered—The Problems 
That Will,Face Demobilization of Army and Industry 


Special Washington Correspondence 
NY keen business man who 
makes frequent trips to Wash- 

ington must have observed recent- 
ly a change of attitude in one re- 
spect in Government circles. Gov- 
ernment officials are thinking and 
talking a deal more on the prob- 
lems of getting the country back 
to a peace basis. Not merely the 
route to be taken but the means 
to be found to restore commerce 
and industry, with the fewest jolts 
and jars, to something approach- 
ing a normal status is seceiving 
grave consideration. 

Heretofore, in their eagerness 
to permeate the atmosphere with 
a win-the-war spirit, the men in 
authority at Washington would 
tolerate, for the most part, no dis- 
cussion in their presence of after- 
the-war plans. They even seemed 
to have a fear that speculation as 
to the best courses to be pursued 
to win trade following the war 
might operate to lower the na- 
tional morale, as would an insidi- 
ous “peace offensive.” All this 
spirit is beginning to disappear. 

This sudden relaxation at 
Washington is due to the recent 
military and diplomatic develop- 
ments abroad. A vastly greater 
influence has been exerted, how- 
ever, by confidential information 
that has lately come to the execu- 
tives at Washington. There have 
recently arrived in this country 
from allied powers various repre- 
sentative “missions,” notably the 
mission from Great Britain. These 
men who have come for a frank 
interchange of views have brought 
a viewpoint new to Washington— 
a viewpoint that takes full ac- 
count of after-the-war necessities 
and possibilities, along with cur- 
rent responsibilities. More to the 
point, they have brought detailed 
information regarding the work 
done abroad in preparation for 
demobilization, regeneration and 
reconstruction. They have given 
Federal officials an 


illuminating 
97 


and intimate insight into the 


structure builded, say, by Great 
Britain, to restore the “Business 
as Usual” sign, and they are bring- 
ing the American officials to the 
state of mind so eloquently ex- 
pressed in the American fighters’ 
slang, “Let’s go.” 


MUCH TO DO AND NOTHING AC- 
COM PLISHED 


At this writing, the United 
States Government, by and large, 
has. not done much to set the 
house in order against the home- 
coming of millions of men out of 
a job, but it is rapidly getting 
ready to do something. Just here 
is disclosed an interesting situa- 
tion. The Democrats and Re- 
publicans in Congress—or, to put 
it differently, the supporters of the 
national administration on a par- 
tisan basis and the contingent that 
have independent views on such 
issues as the tariff and taxes—are 
far apart in opinion as to what 
should be done. The danger, gen- 
erally recognized, is that the coun- 
try will fall down on “staff work,” 
as they say in the army; that there 
will be too much talk and too lit- 
tle real preparation. Each side 
claims that its preliminary plan of 
campaign is not only the logical 
one but the one that will induce 
action in a situation when, ob- 
viously, there is no time to be lost 
if peace is to come as soon as now 
seems possible. 

The Republican plan for en- 
abling big and little business to 
alight on its feet, which was re- 
cently sponsored in a joint reso- 
lution by Senator Weeks, of 
Massachusetts, contemplates the 
creation of a committee, to be 
known as the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Reconstruction, to 
make an investigation, and from 
time to time transmit recommen- 
dations to Congress for the legis- 
lation needed to allow business to 
“come back.” Senator Weeks tells 
Printers’ INK that: inasmuch as 
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Congress has to enact the legisla- 
tion and approve the appropria- 
tions that will be needed in the 
rejuvenation process, he deems it 
only proper that the needs be 
studied by a trusted group of six 
Senators and six Representatives 
who will have the confidence of 
their colleagues. 

Set over against this scheme is 
the idea of the Democratic ma- 
jority in Congress that the solu- 
tion of after-the-war problems 
comes within the jurisdiction of 
the executive, not the legislative 
branch of the Government. Carry- 
ing out this idea, Senator Over- 
man, of North Carolina, has in- 
troduced an “administration bill,” 
so called, that would place the job 
in the hands of a Federal Com- 
mission on Reconstruction of five 
members, to be appointed by the 
President, and report to him as 
does the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Supporters of each plan 
acknowledge that this is a case 
where the patient may pass away 
while the doctors in charge are 
engaged in deliberate consultation, 
and pressure is already coming 
from business quarters in behalf 
of an alternative plan whereby the 
task in hand would not be left 
wholly to any time-consuming 
Governmental body but would be 
entrusted in part at least to busi- 
ness “volunteers” of the calibre 
of those who have proven so suc- 
cessful in speeding up the war pro- 
gramme. ; 

Whatever the precise plan of 
procedure employed, it is agreed 
at Washington that demobilization 
for peace precipitates several sep- 
arate sets or groups of problems, 
each insistent for solution. First 
of all, there are the problems af- 
fecting labor. These include: un- 
employment which may follow the 
war; utilization of discharged sol- 
diers and sailors in civil employ- 
ments; conciliation and arbitration 
of labor disputes; the relation of 
men and women in similar employ- 
ments; substitution of female em- 
ployees for male, and vice versa, 
with the particularly interesting 
incidental question of whether the 
women who have gone into com- 
merce and industry during the 
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war will surrender their places to 
men; feasibility of organizing 
permanent employment agencies; 
requirements for labor after the 
war both in agricultural and in- 
dustrial occupations; distribution 
of labor; and the employment of 
surplus labor on public works, 
such as the extensive systems of 
improved highways that are now 
talked of. 


DISPOSAL OF ARMY SUPPLIES 


After-the-war problems affect- 
ing capital and credit will be 
prominent among the new respon- 
sibilities. In addition to various 
matters relating to combinations, 
including combinations engaged in 
foreign selling, there will be the 
problem of Federal loans to 
private enterprises and Federal 
supervision of capital issues—this 
last a new factor in the business 
situation, the influence of which 
has already begun to be felt to a 
considerable extent. A special set 
of problems will be presented by 
the public utilities of the country, 
problems involved in the estab- 
lishment of a railroad policy after 
the war and all questions relating 
to communication by wire; this 
last a subject that has, of course, 
some bearing on the mail service 
of the future. 

What is Uncle Sam going to do 
with the more than 100,000 motor 
trucks that he will have on his 
hands after the war? This is but 
one of hundreds of interrogations 
that will pop up in connection 
with the problems resulting from 
the demobilization of our indus- 
trial and military war resources. 
Indeed, the disposal of surplus 
Government properties and sup- 
plies in this country and abroad 
may have an influence upon sup- 
ply and demand in the commercial 
market for years to come. The 
conversion of munitions indus- 
tries into those of peace and the 
demobilization of the war strength 
of the Army and Navy are ob- 
viously problems that will require 
the most careful thought, but only 
in a degree do they exceed in com- 
plexity the problem of the de- 
mobilization of civil war-workers. 
Parenthetically, it may be adde 
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How Millions Are Spent to Produce Billions 


A Description of the County 
Agricultural Agent Movement in the U. S. 


There are now more than 5,035 County Agents and Home Dem- 
onstration Agents actively employed—27 million dollars has 
been devoted to the work up to June 30, 1918—and upwards of 
three million farm families are being aided and advised in their 
farm operations by County Agents,—and the numbers so aided 


are rapidly increasing. 


To provide business men with brief, 
yet specific information regarding 
the County Agent (Co-operative 
Agricultural Extension) movement, 
we have published a descriptive 
booklet. It is arranged in ques- 
tion and answer form—classified 
by chapters and indexed. Note 
table of contents hereon. 


Proofs of this booklet were sub- 
mitted before publication to Hon. 
David F. Houston, Secretary of 
Agriculture, and many of the 
statements and estimates contained 
therein were revised by the States 
Relations Service, which has charge 
of the Co-operative Agricultural 
Extension Work. 


The extent, influence and impor- 
tance of County Agent work and 
its value—not only to America, 
but to the whole world—is being 
generally realized. The informa- 
tion given in this little booklet 
will be of service to everyone in- 
terested in American agriculture. 


CONTENTS OF BOOKLET 
Chapter I.—A _ Definition of County 


gents. 

Chapter II.—Nature and Extent of 
County Agent Work. 

Chapter III.—A _ Definition of Home 
Demonstration Agents. 

Chapter IV.—A Definition of Emergency 


Agents. ° 

Chapter V.—Supervision of County Agent 
Work. 

Chapter VI.—Ft al Appropriated for 
County Agent Wor 

CG — Wat, sce Pass “from Which Coun- 

y Agent Funds Are Derived. 

cues VIII.—Permanency of County 
Agent Work. The Smith-Lever Act. 

Chapter IX.—Annual Increases in_ Ap- 
propriations for County Agent Work. 

Chapter X.—Qualifications for County 
Agent Appointment. 

Chapter XI.—Salaries of County Agents. 

Chapter XII.—Farm Bureau Organiza- 


tion. 

Chapter XIII.—Number of Farm Fami- 
lies Served by County Agents. 

Chapter XIV.—Success of County Agent 
Movement. 

Chapter XV.—Government Literature on 
County Agent Movement. 

Chapter XVI.—Publication of Results 
Achieved Y County 

Chapter XVII.—Summa 

Chapter XVIII.—Some Reangies of the 
Value of County Agent Work. 

Chapter XIX.—Some Expressions from 
Co. Agts. Regarding Co-operation. 


Ask for Booklet C. Sent Free Upon Request. 


DUANE W. GAYLORD, Publisher 
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that the best thought at Washing- 
ton is that it will be safe to de- 
mobilize only so rapidly as satis- 
factory occupations can be found 
for the individuals thus thrown 
back on their own resources. It 
is because of the prospect of the 
adoption of this policy that many 
shrewd sellers are convinced that 
the “military market” is going to 
prove a mighty profitable market 
for years to come, even if we do 
have a league of nations and ulti- 
mate disarmament. 

Close at home in the case of the 
average business men will come 
those problems with which the 
Government plans to grapple in 
behalf of a continuance of exist- 
ing industries and the establish- 
ment of new industries. In this 
sphere are questions affecting the 
future supply and control of the 
American raw materials, for which 
the entire world will be reaching 
greedily; the encouragement of 
the production in the United 
States of articles that have not 
been made in this country here- 
tofore; the encouragement of 
private enterprises in the develop- 
ment of the resources of the coun- 
try; and finally the utilization of 
tariffs on imports to protect and 
encourage home industries—this 
last an engrossing subject with 
which the United States Tariff 
Commission is already busy in a 
many-sided investigation that aims 
to be genuinely practical. 

Close kin to the problems just 
mentioned are those of the ways 
and means to be employed to in- 
sure to American business houses 
the foreign trade that should 
logically be theirs after the war 
.and which will be needed not less 
to keep our great new mercantile 
fleet busy than to provide work 
for our enlarged factories. Pos- 
sible combinations for the pur- 
pose of increasing our selling 
facilities will come in for atten- 
tion in this connection, and so 
likewise will changes in our bank- 
ing facilities necessary for co- 
operation to this same end. 

The agricultural problems for 
which solutions must be sought 
after the war are by no means 
confined to such obvious ones as 
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the distribution of food products 
under new conditions and _ the 
granting of Federal loans to 
farmers. Looming even larger 
than these issues, for instance, is 
the question whether Government 
price fixing of food products js 
to continue indefinitely. Federal 
food control is certain for a few 
years after the war at least, but 
what course public policy wiil take 
after that can be determined only 
by careful study of the situation. 
Another agricultural problem re- 
solves around the allotment of 
public lands to returned soldiers 
and sailors—the ambitious plan of 
Secretary of the Interior Lane to 
take the war veterans “back to 
the soil.” 

Control of fuel, including gaso- 
line, after the war is an issue that 
at this juncture is all in the air, 
but the final adjustment of which 
will affect every line of business in 
the country. The disposition of 
the houses constructed by the Gov- 
ernment during the war is another 
big responsibility that Uncle Sam 
has before him. How far-reach- 
ing the whole plan of readjust- 
ment might be can be surmised 
by a question put the other day 
by Senator Weeks, who said: 
“We have by legislation permitted 
American industries to combine in 
foreign trade operations. Shall 
we or shall we not permit such 
combinations in relation to our 
home markets?” He went on: 
“Providing employment for 5,000,- 
000 soldiers and transferring mil- 
lions -of war workers into new 
occupations will mean vastly in- 
creased production. It is useless 
to provide for this production un- 
less we at the same time make 
provision for its disposition.” 





T. P. A. Opens Season 


The first monthly meeting and dinner 
of the Technical Publicity Association, 
New York, was held last Thursday even- 
ing, October 10, at the Hotel Martin- 
ique. The speakers were George Frank 
Lord, advertising director of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., and Roy F. Soule, editor of Hard- 
ware Age, New York. Mr. Lord’s ad- 
dress appears elsewhere in this issue 
of Printers’ INK. 

This is the association’s fourteenth 
year. 
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Do You Want to Understand 
Englishmen and Realize 
English Trade Possibilities ? 


As the head of That has been described as an “enthusiastic and 
developing Advertising Agency,” I often receive enquiries from 
the States about Advertising, the questions of trade possibilities 
and economical conditions and even the psychology of the 
English character. Some of the questions relate to present con- - 
ditions; most, of course, ask about business prospects “after the 
war.” 


There is more in these enquiries than mere questions of trade 
relations; they indicate a great and growing feeling of po- 
litical, social and commercial friendship between the two great 
Anglo-Saxon races. 


With the practical purpose of dealing more extensively with 
these enquiries, I have, therefore, decided to publish a series of 
pages in this journal. They will deal with questions of ad- 
vertising and trade development. But they will also discuss 
English psychology as a fundamental basis for a proper un- 
derstanding. ‘The seed of union of thought and purpose has 
been sown. How can we bring it to full fruition? Only by 
knowing each other more intimately and understanding each 
other better. 


As a Scot, I am detached and can review the situation with 
impartiality and clear vision. “The onlooker sees most of the 
game.” Many years of residence in London have taught me to 
appreciate and understand the English character and this is 
one of the reasons for the success of this Advertising Agency. 
This is, however, only an introductory letter. 


The one practical point that I want to make today is that 
British manufacturers are advertising at the moment more to 
preserve and develop good-will than to create immediate sales. 
They want to be ready not only for the Home Markets but also 
for those of the world when normal business relations prevail. 
Today they are advertising new commodities so that their 
names and qualities may be familiar when the facilities for 
production and transportation are resumed. Verb sap. 


Wf, (inuforl 


W. S. CRAWFORD, LTD. 


Advertisers’ Agents and Trade Developers 
Craven House, Kingsway, London, England. 


I shall be pleased to assist American Houses without the 
slightest obligation on their part. Although I am con- 
ducting an Advertising Agency and desire to be in con- 
tact with new business of the right kind, I am inspired 
by the wish also to render Service to American business 
men who require information. 


I invite correspondence because I wish to give practical 
evidence of the British will to co-operate with Americans. 
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Government Report Six Month Perio 


‘New York’s Most Powerful Evening Paper” 
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- 
The Result That Proves 


The Evening Hun 


“New York's Most Powerful Evening Paper.” 


It was only natural to expect that 
with the increase in price from one to two 
cents of New York City newspapers there 
would be a falling off of circulation among 


all the papers. 


The following is a percentage table 
showing the loss over the last two Govern- 
ment periods of the six large evening papers 
who increased their price: 





Over one Over six 
year ago. months ago 


The Evening Sun... Loss 7.18% 1.4% 
The Evening Telegram “ 14.3% 8.8% 
The Globe........ “ 11.5 % 6. % 
The Evening Journal. “ 18.6% 10. % 
The Evening World.. “ 24.7% 11.5% 
The Evening Mail .. “ 29.8% 15.5% 











An Evening Sun Victory 
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Du Pont’s Fast Lengthening List 
of By-Products 


Under Stress of War, Expansion Is at an Amazing Rate—A New Situ- 
ation That Advertising Must Meet 


ee than a year ago this state- 
ment was made in an editorial 
in Printers’ INK: “Who will be 
the largest after-the-war adver- 
tiser? Printers’ INK would not 
be surprised if it turned out that 
the role should be filled by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., of 
Wilmington, Del.” Reference was 
then made to recent acquisitions 
of advertised commodities. 

The evidence of du Pont’s po- 
tential leadership has been piling up 
in striking fashion even since this 
editorial was written. The inter- 
esting thing is that du Ponts is 
practically helpless to prevent its 
future honors and responsibilities 
of leadership. To produce the 
powder which the Government 
must have, the company has had 
to acquire first one concern and 
then another. The story was told 
last Thursday evening by George 
Frank Lord, the company’s adver- 
tising director, at the Technical 
Publicity Association meeting. 
Mr. Lord told the story extem- 
poraneously in answer to a ques- 
tion by a member. He said: 

“The du Pont business was 
founded in 1802. It is therefore 
in its one hundred and _ seven- 
teenth year. It was the first 
manufacturer of gunpowder in 
this country. I take pleasure in 
calling your attention to the fact 
that there was no war in this 
country until ten years after the 
business was started. 

“The company has in its pos- 
session a letter from Thomas Jef- 
ferson, in which he complains of 
the rotten character of the im- 
ported powder, and asked Mr. 
du Pont to ship him powder from 
his factory for blasting rocks on 
his farm. 

“The other day a man, an en- 
terprising individual, wanted to 
sell us a one-hundred-year-old 
copy of a newspaper for $50, and 
we bought it because it contained 
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a story of the du Pont business 
on the banks of the Brandywine, 
and gave us a lot of information 
that we didn’t have. And that 
was at the time they were also 
engaged in the manufacture of 
cotton cloth and were perfecting 
a process whereby the tanning of 
leather was shortened to three 
weeks, and they were tanning 
leather. That was quite astonish- 
ing to many of us, for it indicated 
to us that the du Pont business 
was diversified. 


EARLY GROWTH OF BUSINESS IN 
EXPLOSIVES 


“Well, the business went along 
for quite a good many years as 
a black powder or gunpowder 
manufactory, and I think they 
must have stopped the cotton 
cloth and leather, for we didn’t 
hear any more about it, and finally 
an Italian citizen invented nitro- 
glycerin and Alfred Nobel, a 
Swedish chemist, dynamite, and 
shortly after that the du Pont 
company began the manufacture 
of dynamite in this country. That 
is an important departure because 
it put them in the chemical manu- 
facturing business, because black 
powder, as you know, is not 
a chemical product. The manu- 
facture of dynamite led to the 
manufacture of sulphuric and 
nitric acid. 

“The next expansion was in the 
manufacture of smokeless powder, 
because that put them in the nitra- 
tion of cotton and the production 
of soluble cotton. Soluble cotton 
is an important chemical base for 
a great many industries. What 
you burn off a gas mantle when 
you light it is soluble cotton; ar- 
tificial leather boots are coated 
with soluble cotton. It is also the 
basis for the manufacture of 
America’s smokeless powder. Sol- 
uble cotton is similar to gun- 
cotton, but it is a lower degree of 
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nitration and is not explosive, 
whereas guncotton is. 

“Now when they got into this 
business they bought the Inter- 
national Smokeless Powder and 
Chemical Company, which paid 
more attention to the chemical 
line than powder, and that put 
them actively in the chemical busi- 
ness. You will see that expansion 
was simply in the line of increas- 
ing their facilities. 

“Later on they bought the Fab- 
rikoid Company, of Newburgh, 
because they had become such 
large manufacturers of soluble 
cotton they had to find more out- 
let for their goods, and fabrikoid 
was a substitute leather coated with 
soluble cotton, and they bought 
that business to get a great out- 
let for soluble cotton. 


WAR HAS BROUGHT 
EXPANSION 


“When this war came along, 
while they largely increased their 
smokeless powder capacity, they 
also had to meet a high demand 
for the high explosive used in the 
high explosive shells, which is 
trinitrotoluene. That, as its name 
implies, is a nitrate of trinitro coal 
tar distillate. So in order to get 
sufficient trinitrotoluene and ben- 
zoin, from which explosives are 
also made, they had to start the 
distillation of tar, for trinitro- 
toluene and benzoin are only two 
of the distillates of tar and there 
are lots of other things in the tar, 
and in order to get your trinitro- 
toluene at the commercial price 
you have to use the other in- 
gredients in the tar, so that put us 
into the manufacture of naphtha- 
lene, solvent naphtha, aniline and 
various other derivatives and the 
sale of pitch and tar for road 
making as a final residue. 

“Well, now about this time, the 
du Pont company began to won- 
der what they were going to do 
with these war plants after the 
war. They had to build these 
plants, which were paid for out 
of the war business and cost many 
millions of dollars. What were 
they going to do with the money, 
plants and people? Well, they 
found one way was to turn it into 
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dye plants, because they are trans- 
vertible, as Germany has shown, 
for she turned all her dye plants 
into smokeless powder plants. So 
we decided to go into that busi- 
ness and we-have built the largest 
and best dye plant in the world, 
surpassed and equaled by noth- 
ing in Germany. 

“Now, as you will note, it still 
leaves unsolved the problem of 
those war plants into dye plants, 
so in order to have dye plants we 
had to have pigments, and pig- 
ments are in the paint business ; so 
in order to get into the pigment 
line we bought a paint business. 
So having got into the paint busi- 
ness we had a line of paint to sell 
as well as the other things, and 
we found the line was not com- 
plete so we bought the Bridgeport 
works to round it out. 

“We were large users of litho- 
pone, and the Harrison company 
had an interest in the lithopones, 
and we bought the remaining in- 
terest in order to enlarge our 
lithopone interest. Then in order 
to perfect our color outlet, our 
pigment company, we bought a 
color company. 

“Now in the meantime, to fur- 
nish employment for capital or to 
earn dividends on our capitaliza- 
tion, we bought the Arlington 
Works, and then we bought the 
Fairfield Rubber Company, though 
that had no relation to our pres- 
ent line of manufacture, but the 
same man that sold pyroxiline 
coated cloth could also sell rubber 
coated cloth, so that put us into 
the rubber field. 

“Well, then, we were still far 
short of the necessary earning ca- 
pacity on a peace basis to earn 
on our war-time capitalization, so 
we bought a large interest in the 
de Nemours Company, and that 
has since swallowed up two or 
three others and has thereby put 
us in other lines of business. We 
are the world’s largest manufac- 
turers of nitrocellulose. We are 
probably the largest users of by- 
products of soap and glycerine, so 
it is possible we might go into the 
soap business. And there are va- 
rious other lines. 

“Now I think this story should 
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To ADV MEN: 





OU gentlemen who write, plan, 
place, sell and handle advertising, 
are for the most part smokers. 


Right here we will wax a bit personal 
and enquire, sotto voce, /ow you buy 
your smokes. 

Do you, for instance, march into the 
cigar emporium and say to the man be- 
. oon: ° > 
hind the show-case, “‘Gimme-a-cigar!’’ 

Or do you, as a discreet and loyal 

o-* cc“ . . . 
advertising man, say Kind sir—a mild 
Robert Burns!’’ 

Our point is this: As fellow-mem- 
bers of the advertising fraternity, you 
will do well to insist on advertised pro- 
ducts. 

You are the very fellows, remember, 
who are everlastingly engaged in com- 
batting anonymity of origin and worth. 
By all means, then, stand by your guns. 


that are advertised nationally. 

Please don’t misunderstand us. We 
are far from implying that advertising, as 
such, has made Robert Burns the fie, 
mild, Havana-filled cigar he is today. 

But advertising, plussing skill and care 
in manufacture, has unquestionably made 
Robert Burns known favorably to mil- 
lions of modern men. 

We contend, logically, as we be- 
lieve, that the goodness of Robert Burns’ 
mild and suasive Havana should be in 
every loyal advertising man’s mouth. 


General Cigar Company, Inc., New York 





Pay your well-won money for articles | 















ROBT BURNS 
Invincible 
( Exact Size) 








HAVE YOU TRIED ONE LATELY? 
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be of interest to you principally 
for this reason. The old du Pont 
Powder Company was dissolved 
under the Sherman Law, and no 
doubt according to the definition 
of that law it was a trust, but 
curiously enough the only part of 
the business which was monopo- 
lized was military smokeless pow- 
der, and that the Government did 
not wish to discourage. We 
haven’t that monopoly any more. 

“Now there is no law on the 
books and I don’t think there ever 
will be to prevent the employment 
of organization or capital in as 
many different lines of business as 
that organization may see fit. 
What the du Pont company has 
done I think you will see many 
other concerns that have been 
largely involved ‘in war work will 
do the same thing. 

“I understand the Anaconda 
Copper Company is manufactur- 
ing copper into commodities, and 
I think you will find a great many 
of these large concerns will have 
to expand that way. The Sher- 
win-Williams Company has gone 
into dyes and it starts in my mind 
a new epoch of commercial de- 
velopment in the United States, 
the era of the large diversified 
corporation, a new situation that 
you have got to meet in adver- 
tising. 

“T couldn’t begin to tell you all 
the du Pont company manufac- 
tures. We have a book that tells 
but that is never up to date. The 
reason we issued a book was so 
that the Purchasing Department 
would stop going into the open 
markets and buying things we 
manufacture ourselves.” ' 


What Enthusiasm Is 


NTHUSIASM is a franchise 

that wins permission to take 
the order out of your head and 
place it in your book. 

Enthusiasm is a chord of har- 
mony in your argument that 
ties the dealer’s interest in your 
goods. 

Enthusiasm is a ring in your 
voice that echoes another sale in 
the register of results. 

Enthusiasm is a telescope that 
broadens your view of achieve- 
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ments that are still to be attained, 

Enthusiasm is a spark that kin- 
dles a fire of welcome warmth 
from the man of hard approach, 

Enthusiasm is a magnet that 
draws the listener close to you 
and your ideas. 

Enthusiasm is a seed of sin- 
cerity that sprouts thorough re- 
spect for you in every source im- 
planted. 

Enthusiasm is a bond of fel- 
lowship redeemable in a mellow 
come again instead of a mur- 
mured good-bye. 

Enthusiasm is a magnifying 
glass of possibilities, visualizing 
a prospective chance into a posi- 
tive certainty. 

Enthusiasm is an ally of imme- 


diate action and an enemy of 
procrastination. 
Enthusiasm is a producer of 


perfection in your proposition 
that prompts confidence in your 
product. 

Enthusiasm is an injection that 
dissolves tiresome tasks into de- 
lightful deeds. 

Enthusiasm is an alarm clock of 
mind awakening; the mower of 
grass under your feet; the red- 
hot stimulator of your whole be- 
ing. 

Enthusiasm gives birth to curi- 
osity in the buyer; curiosity de- 
velops into interest; interest 
grows into desire to possess and 
to possess means—an order for 
you. 

Buy it, beg it, borrow it, steal 
it, but get it,—enthusiasm.—“Mu- 
riel Message, No. 4, by A. Jos. 
Newman. 





Innocent But Truthful Copy 

The reporter was sent to write up a 
charity ball. His copy came in late and 
it was careless. he editor reproved 
him the next day by quoting an ex- 
tract: 

“Look here, Scribbler, what do you 
mean by this?—‘Among the most beau- 
tiful girls was Alderman Horatio Ding- 
ley.” Old Dingley ain’t a girl, you 
idiot! He’s one of our principal stock- 
holders.” 

“T can’t help that,” returned the re- 
alistic reporter. ‘“That’s where he was.” 
—Cook’s Imp.” 





Lowell L. Decker, formerly of _ the 
advertising staff of the Cosmopolitan, 
New York, is now associated with the 
advertising department of the Red Cross 
Magazine, New York. 
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Breeder’s Gazette 
Holiday Number 


FOR 1918 


will be issued under date of 
December 19. 

Arrangements for space 
should be made at an early 
date as pages in that number 
available for advertising an- 
nouncements will probably 
be limited. 

The rate per line in this 
beautiful number will be the 
same as for ordinary issues. 

Distribution more than 
90,000 copies. 

The Gazette Holiday Num- 
bers have for more than two 
decades ranked as the out- 
standing farm journal pro- 
ductions year after year. 


SANDERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
M2 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SOME COMMENT 
ON THE 1917 NUMBER 


H. Nunn, Benton Co., Ore.: ‘A won- 
derful production.” 

Frank W. Corton, Rush, Co., Ind.: 
“Tt Ww certainly grand.” 

C. Buack, Boyle Co., Ky.: “The 
Pee greatest Holiday Number.” 

WitiiaM Reyno.ps, Cecil Co., Md.: 
“a beauty to see, and a delight to 
read.” 

J. T. Repmon, Madison Co., N. C.: 
“THe GazeEtre is an inspiration. The 
Holiday Number was a marvel.” 

J. B. Ketter, Cumberland Co., Pa.: 
“It is beautiful. I have obtained the 
value of a year’s subscription out of 
this number.” 

G. Hartey Moynan, Dekalb Co., Ind.: 
“Magnificent. It must have cost a lot 
of money and time. I appreciate it 
very much.” 

Cot. L. R. Brapy, Riley Co., Kans.: 
“I compliment you on its great excel- 
lence and testify to the interest taken 
in it by all members of the family.” 

Gro. D. Enyart, La Mourne Co., 
N. D.: “It was surely up to the usual 
high standard of excellence. I think 
every number worth the subscription 
price and some of them several times 
over.” 

J. L. Stratton, Franklin Co., Kans.: 
“The Christmas Gazette is easily at 
the head—the high-water mark in pas- 
toral and agricultural literature—em- 
bellished with delightful pictures.” 

Tue REMINGTON ‘TYPEWRITER Co., 
New York, writes: “Allow us to con- 
gratulate you upon the splendid make- 
up and contents of your Christmas 
number. It is the finest thing we have 
seen in its class.” 

Prof. W. C. Corrry, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill.: ‘As usual su- 
preme in quality and gripping in its 
interest to the reader. It is futile for 
me to attempt to comment on its var- 
ious splendid features. I appreciate 
all of it.” 

HamILton Farm, Gladstone, N. J.: 
“‘We want to compliment you upon the 
Holiday Number. But then it is noth- 
ing to be surprised at in the leading 
live stock magazine of the world. We 
have come to accept such things as all 
in the usual course of events.” 

C. H. Carter, West Chester, Pa.: 
“I congratulate THe GazeTre on the 
splendid Christmas Number. It is not 
only the finest Christmas Number which 
THE GazeTTE has ever published, but 
is the most attractive and interesting 
copy of an agricultural paper that I 
have ever had the pleasure of seeing.” 

S. B. THompson, Gibson Co., Ind.: 
“T have just finished reading the Christ- 
mas GazeTTE. It is great. It created 
a desire to look over like issues of 
the past, which I have had filed away. 
My first number was published in De- 
cember, 1901. I note many improve- 
ments as each milestone is passed. 
Tue GazeTTE’s weekly visits have be- 
come a part of our farm life.” 
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PrinTERS’ Ink, Oct. 3, 1918. 


Every number of ORAL HYGIENE ever printed has car- 
ried the advertising of the Dentinol and Pyorrhocide Com- 
pany. For quite some time these folks have been using the 
inside front cover in three colors each month. First they 
used ORAL HYGIENE to get dentists to prescribe and sell 
Pyorrhocide direct to their patients. Now they use it to get 
the profession to prescribe the preparation—and suggest its 
purchase—since Pyorrhocide is now being sold by druggists. 


Under an Unique Subscription Plan.ORAL HYGIENE 
Reaches Every Member of the Dental Profession Every Month 


ORAL HYGIENE 


“The Printers’ Ink of the Dental Profession’’ 
PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. 


Wm. W. Belcher, D.D.S. Merwin B. Massol 
Editor - Business Manager 
































Oversold, but Advertising Protects 


Good Will 


Lambertville Rubber Company’s Former Customers Are Told in Farm- 
Paper Advertising Why Products Are Off the Market 


66 O salesmen 
this year, 


efforts have had to be discontin- 


ued.” This is no 
these days, but 


made by the Lambertville Rub- 
ber Company, of Lambertville, N. 
J., is worth recording, neverthe- 
less. For the company is going 
ahead with a specially planned 
series of advertisements on ac- 


count of the very 
fact that it has no 
goods to sell. This 
seems almost para- 
doxical until the 
company’s case is 
analyzed. 

The 
ville 


Lambert- 
company’s 


product consists of - 


rubber Arctics and 
boots. In common 
with other con- 
cerns in the rubber 
industry, heavy 
drains have been 
made upon its out- 
put by the Govern- 
ment. The supply 
of its footwear 
available for dis- 
tribution among 
regular trade chan- 
nels was reduced 
almost to the van- 
ishing point. 
However, the 
company had a 
valuable asset in 
its name and trade- 
mark that had ac- 
crued as a result 
of advertising. It 
realized that the 
good will value of 
these would rapid- 
ly decline if its 
goods were off 
the market for a 
considerable pe- 
riod, with no at- 
tempt made _ to 


have been out 
and all sales tomers. 
unusual report campaign 
the statement, 
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Youre mighty 
lucky to have those 
Lambertville Boots” 


“You bet lam. They were the last 
pair in the store. There'll be mighty 
few Lambertvilles for some time.” 


“Why, I need a pair now. Surely I 
can get them somewhere.” 


“No sir-ee, not unless you happen on 
an odd pair that a dealer has left over. 
You see the Government's taking 
nearly all the factory can make.” 


“Gosh—Sherman sure was right!" 


Lambertville enthusiasts first. And no one will forget 
are naturally disappointed at the boots, arctics, etc, that 
the scarcity of their favorite have set a new standard in 
tubber footwear. Dealers, rubber footwear When it 
too, are disappointed because is possible, we will again 
Lambertvilles meant good supply dealers with our full 
business, rapid turnover and _iline of rubber footwear. 


good will wherever sold. 
Until such @ time, we ask 


But everybody realizes your tolerance of this unusual 
that war is war and that the = condition, over which we 
“overnment's demands come —_ have no control 


LAMBERTVILLE RUBBER CO., Lambertville, N. J. 





——_ . ~ 
TEMPERING THE DISAPPOINTMENT OF 
PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMERS WHEN 
THE GOODS ARE OUT 


111 


keep them in the minds of cus- 


Thus it was that the present 
was decided 
Pages and half pages in nine ag- 
ricultural papers are being used, 
for the sole purpose of telling 
why Lambertville 
apt to be unavailable for a time. 

This policy of acquainting the 
public with the facts, it is be- 


upon. 


footwear is 


lieved, will bene- 
fit the dealers as 
well as the manu- 
facturer. The 
wearer of rubber 
boots won’t feel 
disgruntled when 
the merchant is 
unable to sell him 
a pair of Lambert- 
villes. Moreover, 
he will have it im- 
pressed on his 
mind for a long 
time to come that 
the maker values 
his trade sufficient- 
ly to tell him why 
he can’t sell Lam- 
bertvilles just now 
and that he wants 
this particular cus- 
tomer back again 
when _ conditions 
change. 

The advertising 
copy is of a con- 
versational nature, 
with illustrations 
that will seem fa- 
miliar to the man 
on a farm or ina 
small town. 

“Sorry,  bewt 
Dan’s got my last 
pair of Lambert- 
ville four - button 
Arctics,” a store- 
keeper is made to 
say in one adver- 
tisement. “Dan” is 
shown in the act 
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of drawing on his new footwear, 
while the disappointed customer 
continues to listen to the mer- 
chant: 

“I may be able to get you some 
of the other Lambertville foot- 
wear, but no more four-buckle 
Arctics or short boots can be had 
now. The Government’s taking 
practically the entire output. If 
you run into an odd pair in any 
store, buy ’em quick. 

“T know it’s hard for you fel- 
lows who are used to Lambert- 
villes to wear anything else. But 
remember, it’s hard for me, too. 
No others sell so quickly or bring 
me the same good will. Well, 
we'll all have to grin and bear it 
till the Government’s demands 
grow less. Then, believe me, I'll 
have all the Lambertvilles you 
want.” 

Another illustration shows a 
typical group on the porch of a 
village store, with one man say- 
ing, “Anybody want to sell his 
Lambertvilles?” Then the reason 
is told, why it will be necessary 
to get along for the present with- 
out this brand of rubber footwear. 

The salesmen are going to find 
it easier to make sales when they 
return to their territory than 
would have been the case with 
no advertising. The product’s 
good will will not have dwindled 
in value and the product itself 
will be a live issue, even though 
off the market. On the face of 
it, the company appears to have 
shown sound business sense in 
the course adopted. 


Winningham’s Work With the 
Government 


C. C. Winningham, formerly of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
who has been recently Chief of the 
Gasolene Section of the U. S. Fuel Ad- 
ministration, is now Associate Chief of 
the Industrial Plants Division, Infor- 
mation and Education Service, of the 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington. 


Sherwood Has Printing Plant 


Hiram Sherwood, iomely president 
and director of the Read Printing Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, has established 
in the same city the Hiram Sherwood 
Printing Company, Inc., of which he is 
president, 
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Of Course He Was 


The commissioner on lunacy was sit- 
ting. 

The retailer had been charged by his 
relatives with being incapable of man- 
aging his own affairs, and they wished 
a guardian appointed to run them for 
him. 

“Name,” said the clerk. 

“John Doe,” said the retailer without 
hesitation. 

“Age?” said the clerk. 

“Forty,” said the retailer, clearly and 
without excitement. 

“How long have you 
country?” asked the clerk, 
tone of court officials. 

““All my life,’”’ said the retailer dis- 
tinctly. 

The foreman of the commission broke 
in, saying: ‘“‘Why that man is as sane 
as you or I. What makes you think he 
is feebleminded?” 

“May I ask him one question at this 
stage of the proceedings?” asked the 
attorney. 

“Certainly,” said the foreman. 

“Mr. Doe,” began the attorney suave- 
ly, “what is your business?” 

“T’m a grocer as you know well,” 
replied Doe calmly. 

“You carry a large stock of nationally 
advertised goods, do you not? 

“No indeed,” answered Doe with an 
air of triumph. “I don’t carry a single 
line of that sort. There’s more money 
in the other.” 

*“You’re in business to make money, 
are you not?” asked the attorney. 

“Certainly,” replied Doe. 

“That’s all,” said the attorney as he 
sat down. 

“Insane,” said the foreman of the 
commission as he gathered the verdict 
from the nodding heads of his fellows. 
“The guardian is recommended by this 
community as prayed for in the peti- 
tion.”’—“Retail Public Ledger.” 





lived in this 
in the formal 


Detroit’s Liberty Loan 
Organization 


Sixty-four advertising men of Detroit ° 
formed the publicity organization for 
the Fourth Liberty Loan drive. Henry 
T. Ewald, of the Campbell-Ewald Co., 
was in general charge of the advertis- 
ing campaign, and was also chairman 
of the mediums committee. Joseph 
Meadon, of the Franklin Press, was 
chairman of the purchases and supplies 
Pfeifer, Pfeifer Ad- 
vertising Agency, space sales commit- 
tee; Frank J. Mooney. Theo. F. Mc- 
Manus, Inc., of the advertising copy 
committee; Vern W. Tucker, Apel- 
Campbell Co., art work, layouts and 
schedules committee; and Harvey Camp- 
bell, Apel-Campbell Co., features com- 
mittee. 


Mylius With J. Johnson Co. 
P. E. Mylius, for twenty years en- 
gaged in outdoor advertising, has bren 
elected vice-president of the J. Johnson 
agg ke Chicago, in charge of its 


New York office, 
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The Dictaphone will speed your mail 
ij 


based on the actual experience of 
Dictaphone users. Here is part of 
a letter from Mr. Harry Chandlee 
of the firm of Chandlee & Chandlee, 
*atent Attorneys, Washington, D. C.: 


The Dictaphone reduces 
letter writing to one opera- 
tion—typewriting. 

The Dictaphone produces 
50% to 100% more letters per 
day per operator. 

You can dictate to 
The Dictaphone any time 
during regular hours, or after 
hours. It’s very simple 
to use. 

Phone neurest branch of- 
fice or write us for demon- 
stration in your office, on 
your work. Also ask for val- 
uable, free book, “The Man 
at the Desk.” 


Branches Everywhere 























“We have found that 
The Dictaphone has given universal 
satisfaction. In our Officesin Wash- 
ington there are four machines run- 
ning constantly—day in and day out 
—used in our correspondence de- 
partment for answering letters. Our 
mail averages several hundred letters 
a day and all replies— with the ex- 
ception of those handled by means of form 
letters—are dictated to The Dictaphone, 





Registered in the US and Foregn Countries 


Dept. 134-J, Woolworth Building, New York 


Write for booklet, ‘The Man at the Desk” 


There is but one Dictaphone, trademarked “The Dictaphone,” 
made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphoph Company 
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Quick Changein Liberty Loan Copy 
to Meet Peace Drive 





Schedule of Regular Loan Ads Upset, 160 Ads Side Tracked, and New 
Copy Written for Emergency 


VEN before the new chancel- 

lor’s note was made known 
to the public on Sunday morning, 
October 6, Liberty Loan headquar- 
ters in New York knew of it on 
Saturday night. Straightway or- 
ders went to the copy division to 
suspend publication of the cur- 
rent copy, and to prepare new 
copy that should act as an anti- 
dote to any let-down in the will 
to win. 

New York headquarters got in 
touch with Washington. After 
making sure not to interfere with 
any possible executive action, 
work was begun on a series of 
ads to take the paralysis germ 
out of the news by warning the 
public that war events have 
proved that the Germans’ words 
cannot be trusted, and that there 
must be no slackening in our for- 
ward march to win the war, when 
victory is almost in our hands, 
peace note or no peace note. 

Therefore 160 advertisements 
already in the newspapers’ hands 
were scrapped and the copy di- 
vision got to work on its new 
task. By Wednesday morning, 
sixty-seven new advertisements 
ranging in size from full pages 
to four columns full depth had 
been written, set up and plated, 
and addressed the public regarding 
the crisis in terms of no uncertain 
warning. 

One of the most effective uti- 
lized the well known habit of the 
Boche to bellow “Kamerad” on 
the one hand and then let loose 
with a grenade. It warned the 
public that the peace note is just 
a stall for time. It carries the 
simple bold face caption, “Kam- 
erad !” 

“When the Hun yells ‘Kam- 
erad’,” it points out, “with a gren- 
ade in one hand and a gun in 
the other, our boys stick him with 
a bayonet! 


“When he throws up his empty 
11 


hands they accept his surrender, 

“The Kaiser is yelling Kam- 
erad while he burns Cambrai and 
deports the French inhabitants of 
Metz! 

“A few weeks’ delay will put 
his armies back in shape to kill 
more of our boys. We must not 
give him a chance! 

“Don’t fall for that ‘Kamerad’ 
stuff—Buy more Liberty Bonds.” 

Another says that “if we re- 
move the camouflage from the 
German peace offer it would read” 
something like this: 

“We, William II, by the Grace 
of God King of Prussia and Ger- 
man Emperor, wishing to get 
away with the booty we have 
stolen from Belgium, France, 
Russia, Italy, Serbia and Rv- 
mania, and 

“Wishing to escape punishment 
for the crimes we have perpe- 
trated on the sea, on land and in 
the air, and 

“Wishing to reorganize our 
armies for new and more terrible 
— upon the liberties of man- 

in 
“Do hereby proclaim to all the 
World that we are ready to 
TALK peace—but only to talk, 


. in order that the free peoples of 


the world in alliance 
may be tricked into 
their war efforts and 
amongst themselves.” 

Before the “offer” was made, 
the campaign managers of the 
Second Federal Reserve District 
had been considering a line of 
strong copy to warn the public not 
to slacken its efforts on the in- 
sidious impression that the war 
will soon be over. The rolling 


against us 
slackening 
quarrelling 


up of better and better news, they 
feared, was having an enervat- 
ing effect on the public, an effect 
that bade fair to play a danger- 
ous role in slackening subscrip- 
tions to the loan, to say nothing 
st other war efforts. 
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You Need Repetition 
—Not Argument 


Everybody but the politician knows that the 
public has a short memory. Advertising is in- 
surance—and the kind that keeps your name, 
your trademark ‘and your product constantly 
before the eyes of the public and your trade, at 
the least cost per capita, is the best for you to 
use. There’s no controverting that statement. 


Compare Poster-advertising with all other 
kinds of publicity and you'll find that it “costs 
less and goes farther.” We can demonstrate 
the truthfulness of that statement to your satis- 
faction. We can show you the testimonials of 
our own clients, covering a variety of business 
lines, all of which prove the universal appeal 
and the dominance of color in Poster publicity. 


Remember: “What everybody sees, everybody knows’. 
Phone us for details—Vanderbilt 1574 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM CO- 
Poster Advertising in the 
United States and Canada 
& West 40“ Street - New York City 


Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in Buffalo, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Cleveland 


Canadian Representatives 
THE WADSWORTH-NATHANSON CO. 
Toronto, CANADA 
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To Fight Autocracy 
and Save Democracy 
Buy Bonds of Liberty 
World’s Best Security! 


BUY ALL YOU CAN! 
IT IS YOUR FIGHT 





























THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY 


American International Advertising Agency - - - - 320 Broadway, N.Y 
Atlantic Advertising Agency - - - - - - , - + 110 NassazSt., N.Y 
Bogin, A. R., Advertising Agency - - - - - - 89 Delancey St., N. Y. 
International Press Association - - - - - - - 132 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Modell Advertising Agency, Incorporated - . - - 150 Nassau St., N.Y 
Paluszek Brothers, Advertising - - - - - - - 150 Nassau St., N.Y 
Wolsky Brothers, Advertising - - - - - - - 154 Nassau St., N.Y 


Members of the 


ASSOCIATION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


New York 
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House-Organ List in Pamphlet 
Form 


ScHL1ITZ—MILWAUKEE 
Scuuitz Famo . 
A PURE NON-INTOXICATING BEVERAGE 
MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
MILWAUKEE, Oct. 8, 1918.’ 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Can you advise me whether I might 
obtain a list of the house-organs pub- 
lished in this country? 

Harry P. Horz. 


[% response to requests of the 
above character, received con- 
stantly by Printers’ Ink, the 
house-organ list that appeared in 
recent issues has been reprinted 
in pamphlet form. A copy will 
be sent upon request to anyone 
interested. A price of 25 cents 
has been set on the reprint, 
to cover the actual cust.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK 





Undertakers’ Society Favors 
Advertising 


At the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Selected Morticians, an organi- 
zation of funeral directors, a resolu- 
tion was passed to the effect that “it 
is not derogatory to the dignity of our 
profession to use dignified publicity in 
calling the attention of the public to 
the service rendered by its members.” 

It was further decided that “‘it is not 
only the privilege, but the desire of the 
National elected Morticians, as a body, 
and as individuals, to inform the pub- 
lic by means of dignified publicity re- 
arding the true conditions of the 
uneral direction profession in such a 
way as will protect the public interest.” 





Woolworth Continues to Gain 


September sales of the F. W. Wool- 
worth Co. were $8,768,817, an increase 
of $518,985 over the same month in 
1917. Sales in the first nine months 
of the current year were $72,300,548, 
which was a gain of $7,486,801 over 
the corresponding period of 1917. De- 
ducting the sales of stores established 
within a year, the increase was 
$4,578,8 
«Up § "thiaities 1, the company has 
opened thirty-two stores this year, bring- 
ing the chain up to 1,032 stores. 


Housewives Must Prepare 


Their Own Macaroni 


After October 15 there will be no 
canned spaghetti or macaroni available 
for distribution by manufacturers. This 
is due to the shortage of steel and its 
éffect on the available supply of tin 
plate. 
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Agricultural reports 
show that the middle 
west country, with its 
bountiful crops of corn, 


wheat and oats, is today 
the bread basket of the 


world. 
OMAHA 


is the natural marketing 
and distributing point for | 
this great food-producing 
country—on the principal , 
railroads and highways; 
favorable freight rates, 
splendid office, storage 3 
and banking facilities. 


Open an Office in Omaha 


You who are preparing 
for the economic changes 
now and after the war 
should “zone” Omaha's 
territory and open an 
office or a factory branch 
in this city. 

Authentic information on Omaha 
and -territory furnished free on 
request. Exhaustive survey just 
completed. Write to 


Bureau of Publicity—Room C ; 


Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
OMAHA 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of 
Printers’ Ink, published weekly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1918. 


State or New York, 
County or New York, ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared John Irving Romer, who, 
having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor of Printers’ Inx and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Printers’ Ink Pub- 
lishing Co., 185 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; Editor, John Irving Romer, 185 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, 
Lynn G. Wright, 185 Madison Ave, New 
York, N. Y.; Business Manager, J. M. Hop- 
kins, 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: Printers’ Ink Pub- 
lishing Co., 185 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; John Irving Romer, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; Richard W. Lawrence, 185 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; J. M. Hop- 
kins, 185 Madison Ave, New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: There are 
none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear.upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation. has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. “ 

Joun Irvine Romgr, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 9th 
day of October, 1918. 


Wa. FE. Bacon, 
Notary Public. 
New York City. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1920. 
Register No. 10196. County Clerk’s No., N. Y. 


(Advertisement) 
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Women 
Make Good in Cigar 
Stores 


O end of inquiry is being 

made of the United Cigar 
Stores Company regarding the 
employment of women in our 
stores as clerks. There seems to 
be a feeling that if a business like 
ours can solve the big problem 
of the war in that way others can 
do it. Oddly enough, many or- 
ganizations of women have come 
to us with the. question as to 
whether saleswomen in _ cigar 
stores are working satisfactorily, 
The newspapers have sent a 
score of women reporters to ask 
the question. These reporters 
seem surprised to be assured that 
the results have been beyond our 
expectations. They always won- 
der if in stores patronized mostly 
by men, the presence of women 
won't lead to flirtations and con- 
sequent inattention to business 
and they are assured we have not 
found it so. Then a good many 
of these reporters go away and 
write articles supposed to be fun- 
ny describing imaginary conditions 
in the stores, where, as they say, 
the men take anything that is 
offered them because a_ sweet 
smile goes with it. All of which 
is just simple rot. As a matter 
of fact, the stores in which we 
have saleswomen are running 
along in the usual orderly way. 
Our customers ‘are paying so lit- 
tle attention to the change that 
it is not worth mentioning. and 
the women are discharging their 
duties happily, scrupulously and 
skillfully, with no apparent 
thought of doing anything but 
making good. The change has 
come about but with a hitch. On 
that account its success need not 
be questioned.—“United Shield,” 
published by United Cigar Stores 
Company, 


Newspaper Ad Managers to 
Meet Next Month 


The recently organized Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Managers Association will hold 
a convention at the Hotel Ia Salle, 
Chicago, November 18 and 19. 
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Marvelous Milwaukee 
Nearly $600,000,000 worth of goods were “made in Milwaukee” 


in 1917. Milwaukee’s 1918 production far exceeds this amount 
in volume and value. Milwaukee is prospering mightily. This 


alluring field is an easy prize for the national advertiser who 
reaches for it through the 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Purchasing Guide of 125,000 Home Buyers 
H. J. GRANT 
Business and 

Advertising Manager 


Foreign Representative 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
New York and Chicago 
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COLLIN ARMSTRONG, Inc. 
General Advertising Agents 


1463 Broadway 


at Forty-second St. 
_New York City 








LONDON PARIS | 
25 Victoria Street 31 bis Faubourg |} 
S.W. 1 Montmartre 









































Wanted—Advertising Manager 


GA new ard unique national merchandising service— 
bridging a hitherto unbridged gap between the adver- 
tised product and the consumer—approved already by 
the most successful national advertisers because of ‘its 
fundamental benefits—has just made arrangements for a 
$125,000.00 advertising campaign to the consumer. 


@This corporation wants a man of proven ability and 
constructive imagination to take charge as advertising 
manager. To such a man this advertisement represents 
the one best opportunity he is likely to have in a life- 
time. 


@That man will be given the preference who, after 
absolutely satisfying himself of the merit of our plan 
and the integrity of our personnel, is able and willing 
to make a moderate investment in the stock of the cor- 
poration. 


@ Address, with full particulars, which will be treated 
confidentially. Make certain to give age, experience and 
draft classification. 


E. G. K., Box 210, care of Printers’ Ink 
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If Designed to Replace Salesmen, 
New House-Organs or Cata- 


logues Are Allowable 


Kinds of Information Deemed Necessary—‘“Interior” House-organs Must 
Be Pruned 


Special Washington Correspondence 

EW house-organs may be es- 

tablished or catalogues issued 
by firms that have not hereto- 
fore issued catalogues if the ob- 
ject of the néw publications is to 
replace traveling salesmen and 
thereby release man-power for 
war work. 

This is the gist of a ruling 
just made for Printers’ INK by 
Thomas E. Donnelley, chief of 
the. Pulp and Paper Section of 
the War Industries Board at 
Washington. As will be readily 
appreciated, it disposes of some 
of the most interesting questions 
that have been raised in connec- 
tion with the current campaign 


of the Government for paper 
economy. 
Generally speaking, the atti- 


tude of the War Industries Board 
has been adverse to the estab- 
lishment of new periodicals dur- 
ing the period of the war. In 
the case of newspapers, etc., this 
has taken the form of virtual pro- 
hibition of new ventures. The 
ban has not, however, been im- 
posed in the same decisive and 
unequivocal manner in the case of 
house-organs and_ catalogues. 
Nevertheless, with a call from 
Washington for a 25 per cent cur- 
tailment of the paper tonnage used 
in the publication of house-organs 
and a cut of 10 per cent, to be 
followed later by a 20 per cent 
reduction in the paper allowance 
for catalogues, there was grave 
reason for doubt whether new 
entrants in the field would be 
welcomed. 

Unusual circumstances have in- 
tervened to render this question 
of new catalogues and house-or- 
gans a very special one. A con- 
siderable number of _ business 
houses which have not heretofore 
used house-organs or catalogues 
now desire to introduce them to 





replace traveling salesmen. With 
the same object, some houses that 
have in the past followed the cus- 
tom of issuing one general cata- 
logue each year would now like 
to issue monthly catalogues. 
Traveling salesmen are not af- 
fected under the “work or fight” 
order as it stands at present, but 
nevertheless there is a_ serious 
dearth of road _ representatives, 
furthermore, the higher railroad 
fares, the war taxes, etc., have 
so increased the expense of sell- 
ing by travelers that not a few 
firms are now virtually prohibited 
from maintaining contact with 
customers by this medium. 
These’ special circumstances 
were brought to the attention of 
Mr. Donnelley by Printers’ INK 
and he unhesitatingly ruled that 
there is no objection to the es- 
tablishment of a catalogue or 
house-organ in an environment 
where there has been no _ such 
trade literature in the past if 
the object is legitimately to sup- 
ply substitutes for agents, travel- 
ing salesmen, etc. “In my own 
experience as a catalogue printer,” 
said Mr. Donnelley, “I have re- 
cently had come to my attention 
a case where a manufacturer of 
mill supplies has been enabled to 
release sorely-needed man-power 
by turning to the publication of 
catalogues. Cases such as that 
must have favorable considera- 
tion in our paper programme.” 
Chief Donnelley did not. how- 
ever. give his approval to the idea 
of the catalogue or house-organ 
that takes over the work of a 
sales force without making some 
reservations and stipulations that 
are highly important. For one 
thing, the head of the Pulp and 
Paper Section has very definite 
views .as to the type of house- 
organ that would qualify as a 
salesman’s_ substitute. It must 
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Instantly Make a 
Permanent Index With 











Write the labels with pencil, pen or type- 
writer. Then cut to size needed—done as 
easily and quickly as cutting paper. 






Ready for instant 
use in any store, 
office, factory or in- 
stitution, for index- 

Ledger Sheets, 
‘Cards, Folders, 
Price or Data Books, 
Catalogs, etc. Your 
labels are always 
ae jnest and clear, and 
protected from soil- 
ing by transparent tabs—give permanent 
service. Make your own index— 


Any Length—Any Width— 


In four widths, Risa ¥ er a color signal 
ix different classifications. 
+ aa wherever records are kept. Prove 
their merit to yourself—write to-day for 
free samples. 
THE RAND COMPANY 
1303 Rand Building 
No. Tonawanda New York 
Originators of Visible Indexing 
Ask Your Stationer 











































MERICAN 
(MNO@RIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 


With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. 100% mail subscription— 
no newsstand sales—no subscription solici- 
tors—non-returnable. 8500 increase in 
mail subscription for last six months. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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be, he thinks, a house-organ filled 
from cover to cover with definite 
information—new announcements, 
supposedly—regarding the goods 
to be disposed of, rather than per- 
sonalities, propaganda or other 
matter with no direct sales func- 
tion, 

As a matter of fact, he strongly 
disapproves of two classes or 
types of house-organs, as repre- 
senting an extravagance in the 
use of paper not warranted in 
war-time, no matter whether such 
house-organs be new ventures or 
long established. It is to check 
this form of house-organ effort 
that the Pulp and Paper Section 
has issued its request for a 25 per 
cent reduction in the paper ton- 
nage used by each established 
house-organ. Nor does the new 
leniency allowed for house-or- 
gans extend to either of these 
kinds which are under suspicion 
as “less essentials.” 

One type of house-organ for 
which Chief Donnelley thinks 
that contraction rather than ex- 
pansion should be the rule in 
war-time is what is commonly de- 
signated an employee’s house- 
organ, or in other words, a pri- 
vate periodical designed for “in- 
terior circulation” within an or- 
ganization. Such a journal, as 
Mr. Donnelley appraised it, sel- 
dom carries new announcements 
of business policy, price revisions 
or other information of a prac- 
tical character essential to the 
successful conduct of operations. 
Rather are the contents likely to 
be made up of personal mention, 
humorous “shop talk,” etc. Such 
a house-organ may have a mission 
to perform to “ginger up” or 
“speed up” an organization or 
to promote content and _ loyalty 
among workers, but it is held 
that this is a time when the paper 
allowance of such organs can be 
cut, and disapproval may be voiced 
if any additional periodicals ap- 
pear, unless, mayhap, in connec- 
tion with war effort, such as ship- 
building. 

The other class of house-organs 
for which Mr. Donnelley decrees 
a pruning in the case of those al- 
ready established and a_ post- 
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Mr. ConpDE NAST 


ANNOUNCES THE 
APPOINTMENT OF 


Mr. H. M. Love 


PREVIOUSLY 
EASTERN ADVERTISING MANAGER 


AS 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


OF 


VANITY FAIR 
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There’s No “Passing the Buck’”’ 
to the Pressman Here! | 


ase Of of oe oo oe CO] US 


We do no printing. We specialize 
in color plates. For sixteen years 
we’ve made nothing else. As to 
how well we do it, let this testify: 


Without solicitation, with no salesman 
but Quality and Service, we’ve built a 
business so large that we must soon 
double our present capacity. 


THE TRICHROMATIC ENGRAVING Co. 
461 Eighth Avenue - - - New York City 
J. H. Tryon C. A. Grotz 

















Offset Papers 


That Work 


We were the pioneers in pro- 
ducing papers for color printing 
on the offset press 

These papers were perfected 
with the co-operation of lithog- 
raphers as the offset process 
was developed, and they be- 
came and remain the standard 
papers for offset color printing. 


CLARKE & COMPANY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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ponement in the case of the new 
ones in prospect is that made up 
of the ambitious house-organs 
which are, in effect, literary mag- 
azines or trade journals devoted 
to a special field and which, al- 
though distributed free, carry the 
advertising of the publisher only 
as an incidental seemingly and, 
in some instances, accept adver- 
tising from other non-compett- 
tive houses in the trade supply 
field. As conveyed to PRINTERS’ 
Ink, Mr. Donnelley’s ideal of a 
house-organ justifiable in war- 
time is a periodical which con- 
sumes no more paper than is 
needed to announce new models, 
promulgate changes in prices or 
terms, or give brass tacks in- 
formation with respect to the ar- 
ticles of commerce that are being 
exploited and the methods to be 
followed to maintain their effi- 
ciency and obtain therefrom the 
maximum measure of satisfactory 
and economical service. Fiction, 
presumably, has no place in the 
cut-to-the-bone house-organ, 


Business men have inquired of 
Printers’ INK whether, if they 
be permitted to establish house- 
organs or arrange issues of spe- 
cial catalogues for the purpose of 
replacing salesmén, they will be 
held to a specific paper consump- 
tion and on what basis this would 
be calculated. The answer made 
at Washington to these questions 
is that there can be no general 
rule that will fix a limit for the 
advertiser who has not previously 
issued a catalogue or house-organ 
but appears to have a bona fide 
reason to issue now. Any apparent 
lavish or unwarranted use of pa- 
per is certain to bring a request 
for an explanation. The adver- 
tiser who shifts from the publi- 
cation of an annual catalogue to 
monthly or quarterly issues in the 
effort to get closer to his cus- 
tomers in the absence of travel- 
ing salesmen is expected to prac- 
tice patriotic self-denial in the 
use of paper but that does not 
mean that he must necessarily 
get twelve monthly catalogue is- 
sues out of the tonnage that would 
sufice for his annual catalogue. 
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A Thoroughly Qualified 
Magazine Executive is 
Open for Engagement 


For nine years an executive 
in the largest publishing 
group in America. 


Experience combines a splen- 
did training in all depart- 
ments, mechanical, editorial 
and business management. 
Thoroughly efficient adver- 
tising man with knowledge 
of agencies and advertisers 
both East and West. 


Thirty-eight years old, mar- 
ried, two children. 


Can submit ample proof as 
to qualifications. 


Address: “J. W. H.,” Box 
207, care of Printers’ Ink. 

















A Reputation 


We are known to 
the leading adver- 
tisers as producers 
of quality 


MATS 
STEREOS 


and the promptness 
of our service insures 
delivery when prom- 
ised. 


J. T. BUNTIN, Inc. 


209 WEST 38th STREET, N.Y. 
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Silzer Is Convinced 


George C. Silzer is vice-president of 
Harger & Blish, Western Edison Dis- 
tributors. He was a little skeptical 
about The Northwestern Banker, but 
contracted for three half pages. The 
try-out was satisfactory. He then “_ 
for full pages for two years. Mr. Sil- 
zer says: ‘‘We have a high-priced, high- 
grade article to sell. Your journal has 
shown itself to be the missing link. 
We believe The Northwestern Banker 
almost the best medium for the con- 
cevu with a high-grade product to sell 
to the man who has the means to buy.” 


The Northwestern Banker 


Clifford De Puy, Publisher 
Crocker Bldg,, Des Moines, Iowa, 
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An AGENCY 
Opportunity 


well-established New 

York agency, having 
a number of National 
accounts and a reputa- 
tion for fair dealing, has 
room for an advertising 
executive and salesman 
who can bring some 
desirable business with 
him. Write fully; all 
correspondence in strict 


confidence. 


Address, “C. H.” 
Box 208, Printers’ Ink. 
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American 
Exporters and the Chi- 
nese Market 


HE merchant trade of China 
offers an alluring prospect 
to American manufacturers. This 
consists in supplying the simpler 
requirements of China’s 400, 
000,000 people, and is made up of 
a stream of daily transactions 
which are free from the scheming 
and annoyances of official busi- 
ness. It is based almost exclusive- 
ly on price, delivery and good 
reputation. The Chinese dealers, 
however, are shrewd and _ soon 
learn to know whose promises are 
dependable and whose are not. 
“Many a hopeful American sales 
manager has entered the field at 
Shanghai only to find before long 
that his principals have left him 
in the lurch by not supplying 
goods when promised; or to dis- 
cover that he has made a mistake 
in some little detail of the specifi- 
cations, or to learn by bitter loss 
that he has taken an unwarranted 
chance in the matter of exchange. 
But that others have had disheart- 
ening experience should serve as 
a stimulus to the American manu- 
facturer,. first, to live up to his 
promises of shipment by allocating 
a definite proportion of his out- 
put; second, to familarize himself 
accurately with the needs of the 
market; and, third, to employ the 
services of live American firms or 
individuals already on the ground 
who are familiar with local con- 
ditions. ”"— Frederick R. Sites, 
treasurer of the Federal Ship- 
building Company, in an address 
before the Export Division of the 
New York Advertising Club. 





Alien War Information Bureau 
to Advertise 


H. P. Breitenbach, of the Detroit 
office of the J. Walter Thompson Co., 
has taken charge of the entire pub- 
licity and advertising for the Alien 
War Information bureau of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce. Advertisements 
of the bureau’s service will appear in 
all the foreign-language newspapers of 
Detroit, and four-color posters will be 
distributed over the foreign sections of 
the city to reach the city’s foreign popu- 
lation of 400,000. 
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The shortage of news paper has 
put a premium on truth and brevity 
in the presentation of news. No 
change in policy has been found 
necessary by 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA | 
RECORD | 


‘“‘Always Reliable”’ 

















24 Hours a Day 
Month After Month 


Thousands of saw mills are operating continuously, 
Lumber was never used in such quantities as now and 
as it will be during the ‘Reconstruction Period.’’ 

Constant operation means constant and unprecedented 
kuying in all departments. - 

Concentrate your sales efforts to this vast, rich buying 
industry through the only exclusive lumber manufac- 
turers’ paper— 

LEER | 
The Dealers’ Edition, also published every week, en- 
ables you to reach without advertising waste, the pro- 
gressive retailer in the rich farming and industrial 
sections the country over. 

Get sample copies, rates and full facts. 
JOURNAL OF COMMERCE CO., Publisher 
Wright Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 












































































Mail-Order Advertisers Object to 
Special Tax on Them 





Believe That if Tax Is Levied on Sales at All, Retail Sales Too Should 
Be Included 


Special Washington Correspondence 
EADING mail-order adver- 
tisers are striving to estab- 

lish for merchandising by mail 
the same status as is accorded 
under the law to other forms of 
retailing. The contention is 
made that the mail-order business 
does not enjoy any special or un- 
usual postal privileges or fran- 
chise of any sort—nothing in 
short that is not enjoyed in equal 
measure by storekeepers who sell 
over the counter. 

These are the arguments set 
forth by G. H. Eiswald, president 
of the Charles William Stores, 
Inc., of New York City; William 
R. Heath, of Larkin Company, of 
Buffalo, and other representative 
mail-order men who have lately 
been in Washington to seek the 
standing of retailers for the cata- 
logue houses. The inspiration for 
their action is found in .the in- 
clusion in the new War Revenue 
Act, as it passed the House of 
Representatives, of a provision 
imposing a tax of one per cent 
on the aggregate of mail-order 
business in excess of $100,000 per 
year. 

It is claimed by the spokesmen 
for the mail-order \interests who 
have sought to do missionary 
work at the Capital with the ob- 
ject of having the Senate strike 
the obnoxious provision from the 
pending bill, that there are twenty- 
two mail-order houses in the 
United States that in the year 
1917 did a business in excess, in 
each instance, of $250,000. In ad- 
dition to that there- are twelve 
department stores in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Sacra- 
mento, Cal., that are credited each 
with an annual business by mail 
of more than $100,000. Finally, 
there are some manufacturers who 
sell their specialties at retail by 
mail that would be subject to the 


tax, among these latter being seed 
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distributors, nurserymen, and 
manufacturers of wire _ fences, 
stock foods, bicycles, windmills, 
household ranges, etc. 

The mail-order representatives 
who are appealing to Senators to 
undo the work of Representatives 
in Congress, are in Washington 
as spokesmen for a committee of 
catalogue-house executives that 
includes in addition to them- 
selves: J. I. Zook, treasurer of 
Montgomery Ward & Co.; S. G. 
Rosenbaum, president of the Na- 
tional Cloak & Suit Co., and Mil- 
ton Cone, president of the Spot- 
less Co., of Richmond, Va. The 
sellers by mail make it clear 
that they have no objection to a 
tax of one per cent on sales, pro- 
vided it is levied on all sales, ir 
respective of the way in which 
they are made. If applied only to 
sales by mail, however, the tax 
would, in this quarter, be account- 
ed discriminatory as well as yield- 
ing a respectively small amount— 
estimated by the committee from 
the best available figures on last 
year’s grand total of mail-order 
business to be not more than $4,- 
250,000. 

In support of their plea for 
consideration at the hands of 
Congress the mail-order men 
have set up the claim that no 
other one agency isso productive 
of profitable revenue for the Post 
Office Department as is the mail- 
order business and they have fig- 
ured that the amount of postal 
revenue produced by the large 
mail-order concerns is not less 
than $24,000,000 per year. The 
same authorities have estimated 
that, despite the extension of mail- 
order operations to the cities, be- 
tween 85 and 90 per cent of the 
total business is yet done in what 
the mail-order man accounts rural 
territory—that is, in the farming 
sections and towns of less than 
2,500 population. 
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For that 
particularly fine job— 


DELOTYPE ENAMEL 


The paper for the highest grade of color printing 


It has a smooth, soft surface, on 
which fine screen half-tones in 
black, duo-tone or color show up 
with snap and sparkle. 


This paper, like all our other 
brands, goes through the coating 
machines twice, resulting in abso- 
lute uniformity of coating on the 
two sides. Write for samples or 


dummy. 
BERMINGHAM & PROSSER COMPANY 
Chicago Kalamazoo New York 
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if PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE 
} ENGRAVING® 











An organization of Expert Artists and 
Engravers producing the highest qual- 
ity of Halftone, Line and Color En- 
gravings. Special Department for Brass 
and Steel Dies. 










920 RACE STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Economy Is_ Because in war- 
> ’ time we have to, 
“snes il we Americans 


are rapidly los- 
ing much of the false pride which 
we possessed in former days. 
The stalwart citizen who once ob- 
jected to carrying even the dainti- 
est wrapped package home, now 
goes cheerfully on his way laden 
like a cart horse, knowing that 
thereby he releases valuable man- 
power. Some hundreds of thou- 
sands of young Americans who in 
peaceful days insisted on having 
their meals served to them just 
so, now stand in line for “chow” 
thrice daily in camp or canton- 
ment and get it cafeteria-fashion. 
Washington tells us that every 
patch on the trousers is a star 
in the civilian’s honor flag; and 
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the managers of fashionable 
New York hotels, who would 


once have turned apoplectic at 
the thought of even a modest 
brass name plate beside the en- 
trance, now plaster their exclusive 
windows full of food-saving 
placards, emphatic Liberty Loan 
posters, and the like. 

This tendency on the part of 
the public is already showing an 
effect upon advertising; and the 
longer the war continues, the 
more marked this effect will be- 
come. Our American false pride 
and fear of appearances in the 
old days kept us from some ob- 
vious and sensible things: for 
instance, it kept most of us from 
wearing comfortable and hygien- 
ic shoes because we thought their 
appearance was not just right. 
As was the case for many years 
after the Civil War, it is prob- 
able that our returned soldiers 
will demand comfortable foot- 
wear whether it.is strictly in 
the fashion or not; and as with 
shoes, so with many other things. 
For instance, a device for cutting 
your own hair at home, which is 
being sold to-day, would have 
met an enormous sales-resistance 
a few years ago, just because men 
were afraid of “what people 
would think.” 

In the business world at pres- 
ent, no organization need apolo- 
gize for an economy if it is of 
a sensible character and does not 
really impair efficiency. On the 
contrary, any practice which is 
distinctly wasteful seems to de- 
mand an apology. This is one 
of the changing currents of hu- 
man nature which must be noted 
and taken into account by the 
wise advertising man who wishes 
to render to his clients the service 
they have a right to expect from 
him. 

The National Americanization 
Committee, of New York, is de- 
veloping an idea which illustrates 
admirably the tendency referred 
to. The committee, in common 
with every other organization with 
a heavy mail, receives great 
quantities of large Manila:-envel- 
opes containing second-class mat- 
ter, and either unsealed or sealed 
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only with clips or twine. There 
is no reason, save false pride, 
why these envelopes should not 
be used over and over; and the 
committee has therefore pre- 
pared a good-sized printed label 
which, pasted over the original 
address, makes the envelope as 
good as new. This label frankly 
explains its own purpose in a 
note along the margin. “Why 
we save paper,” it says. “Paper 
mills require coal. Coal is need- 
ed by our battleships, transports, 
and the industries essential to 
win the war. When you save pa- 
per you save coal. 

“How we save paper. Large 
Manila envelopes can be used a 
second time. Those received in 
our office are saved, sorted by 
size and used again with this 
label. If every business house 
would do the same, it would save 
tons of paper and tons of coal, 
and thus help win the war. 

“When you save a little, buy 
Wie. S. 

“When you save a lot, buy Lib- 
erty Bonds.” 

Not so long ago, the use of 
such a device would have seemed 
like picayune economy. To-day 
it gives no impression save one of 
common sense saving of a badly- 
needed raw material. Truly these 
are changed times! 





Manufacturers 
Getting Right who have been 
on Retail __ between the devil 

Mail-Order 224 the deep 

blue sea in their 
efforts to please retailers and the 
retail mail-order houses are find- 
ing that courageous application of 
some perfectly logical conclusions 
will do a great deal of good some- 
times, 

In numbers that are increasing 
every day they are becoming con- 
vinced that retail mail-order after 
all is serving only a fractional 
part of this country’s retail trade 
and that the small town retailer 
is by no means skidding rapidly 
to destruction with a downhill 
pull. Of course, this is no new 
revelation about mail-order houses. 
The condition prevailed yester- 
day as much as it does to-day. 
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But the retail dealers’ associa- 
tions, and some jobbers as well, 
have been making such a tremend- 
ous furore about mail-order sap- 
ping the life blood out of the re- 
tail store and ruining the small 
town that manufacturers regarded 
the proposition as much more im- 
portant than it really was. 

Sears, Ward and the other mail- 
order houses are gaining every 
year. Their sales are huge in 
the aggregate but represent a 
ridiculously small proportion of 
the retail trade of this country. 

Fear on the part of the retailer 
which has been carefully fostered 
by people who ought to know bet- 
ter, has distorted the issue to make 
it seem big, out of all proportion 
and reason. 

Sears and Wards sell clothing. 
But there must be a few retail- 
ers selling it too. Anyway, Hart 
Schaffner & Marx, who make 
clothing for retailers, have not 
been forced out of business. 

Sears and Ward sell watches. 
But the big factory at Elgin keeps 
on running and growing. 

Sears and Ward sell general 
merchandise to the consumer. 
Yet Chris Hansen, of Fort At- 
kinson, Wis., and thousands of 
other retailers like him are in- 
creasing their volume and net 
profits year by year. 

There is retail business enough 
in this country for everybody sell- 
ing at retail, whether the selling 
be by catalogue or over the coun- 
ter. Each gets business in pro- 
portion to the way he lines up to 
his opportunity whether he is lo- 
cated in Chicago or in Topeka. 

Realization of these facts is 
stiffening the manufacturer’s 
backbone. He knows now if the 
retailer does not win it is the re- 
tailer’s own fault. He sees if he 
should accede to retailers associ- 
ations’ demands and deny the 
mail-order houses the privilege 
of handling his branded lines he 
would only be doing himself an 
injury without helping the retail- 
er to any extent. 

The whole trouble is that the 
retailer has put in too much of 
his time in being afraid rather 
than in fighting. He has been 
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crying aloud before he was hurt. 
The amazing growth of the big 
mail-order houses proved to him 
beyond all argument that the 
country’s retail business soon 
would be centralized much after 
the way Mr. Rockefeller handles 
oil. Therefore he would lie down 
and die. 

This panicky condition has been 
a burden on the manufacturer 
for years. And it may as well be 
admitted that his own perspec- 
tive was not overly correct, either. 

But now it really does seem 
that manufacturer, jobber and re- 
tailer are at last getting clothed 
and in their right minds as re- 
gards this retail mail-order prob- 
lem. They no longer picture 
Julius Rosenwald as_ eventually 
carrying around most of the 
country’s retail trade in his vest 
pocket. Mr. Rosenwald sells 
much goods. But they sell much 
more. Mr. Rosenwald has his 
limit. Their limit never will be 
reached. All the logic of the sit- 
uation gives the retail store the 
better of the argument. It is 
natural for people to buy in the 
retail store. The catalogue man 
has to overcome this feeling be- 
fore he can get an audience. 

It is pretty generally understood 
that all people interested in the 
transaction should pull their heads 
out of the sand, wipe the dust 
out of their eyes and look the 
problem squarely in the face. 

They then will see—many of them 
are seeing—that the retailer can, 
if he will, run the right kind of 
store and that if he runs this 
kind of store Mr. Rosenwald’s 
catalogue is not going to hurt 
him much. Mr. Rosenwald ad- 
mits it himself. Nobody knows 
better than he how absurd it 
would be for houses like his to 
aspire to corner the country’s re- 
tail trade. The logical increase 
in his fractional part of this 
trade—and it will be fractional 
then in similar proportions—will 
give him and his house all they 
possibly can do for many a long 
year to come. 

Manufacturers are telling the 
retailer the truth about it too. 
They realize they have coddled 
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him too long. A little medicine 
undisguised with sugar is a good 
thing sometimes. Otherwise the 
patient might think it was all 
sugar. 





Sherman It is with the 

W, deepest regret 
Rees that the Printers’ 

araon Ink Publishing 
Company announces the death of 
Sherman W. Reardon, its circu- 
lation manager, on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 13. He was stricken with 
influenza which rapidly developed 
into pneumonia. 

Mr. Reardon was in his twen- 
ty-ninth year and has been with 
this company for eleven years, 
having worked his way up from 
office boy. He had many friends 
among Printers’ INK subscrib- 
ers and advertisers. Exception- 
ally faithful, alert, conscientious 
and of the highest moral prin- 
ciples, he was regarded by his 
employers and business associates 
with genuine affection. A young 
man of unusual promise, as well 
as of past accomplishment, Sher- 
man W. Reardon will be greatly 
missed and the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company desires to 
pay a heartfelt tribute to his 
memory. : 





Advertising as a Stabilizer 


GrorcE Batten Company, Inc. 
New York, Oct. 11, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Answering your letter, I might say 
that our business is running at a higher 
point than ever before in its history and 
that the growth is upward each month. 
I might state further that this is not due 
entirely to the closing of new business. 
With very few exceptions, practically 
all of our clients are planning to do 
more aggressive advertising than ever 
before, during the coming year. It is 
the great opportunity for those firms 
who look to the stabilization of their 
business rather than to use advertising 
as an immediate power to move goods 
off the shelves. 

Wm. H. Jouns, 
President. 





Fred A. Dennison Joins Agency 


Fred A. Dennison, for five years with 
the Western office of the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company and later with Cosmo- 
politan, has joined the staff of Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., Milwaukee 
advertising agents. 
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NEW YORK 
50 Macison Ave. 





6 
Wm. H. Rankin Company 


Charter Members American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


WM. H. RANKIN, President 
H. A. GROTH, Secretary and Treasurer 
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CHICAGO 
104 S. Michigan Ave. 


WILBUR D. NESBIT, ist Vice-President 
ROBERT E. RINEHART, 2nd Vice-President 





Essential Advertising 





ODAY the line is sharply 
drawn (and rightly drawn) 
between that which is essential 
and that which is non-essential. 


Everything must help to win the 
war. Every man must be either 
working to win the war or fight- 
ing to win it. 


Never before has there been such 
a complete change in the busi- 
ness atmosphere. 


Advertising has to do the work 
of the salesmen called to the col- 
ors. But it has a far greater 
task. It has to be essential. It 
has to bridge the gap between 
before-the-war demand andafter- 
we-win-the-war business. It has 
to keep trade-marks alive and 
good will unchanged. 


Men in the advertising profes- 
sion, like all other business men, 
have had to change their meth- 
ods to meet the changing con- 
ditions. 


ERE we have the advan- 

tage of knowing how the 
advertisers of Great Britain, the 
second great advertising nation, 
met and solved their problems. 
But in our country the problems, 
while similar in some features, 
are totally different in others. 


Every manufacturer, every dis- 
tributor, every business man, 
wants to make his advertising fit 
in with the essential needs of 
the nation—to make it do its 
part toward strengthening the 
resources of the country toward 
victory. 


It is our business to be informed 
of all these affairs, to know 
what has been done and what 
is being done—and most of all 
to know what to do. 


We shall be glad to discuss with 
you your own advertising ques- 
tions. Please write us or wire us 
and we will arrange an appoint- 
ment in your office or ours. 


NOTE— Our special bulletin ‘“‘War and War-Time Advertising?’ is 


very interesting. 





Vc will mail a copy to you on request. 







































































































The Little 








Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


XPLOITING the testimonial is 
one of the oldest forms of 
advertising. Where presented 
properly the testimonial still pos- 
sesses much of its old-time effec- 
tiveness. But presenting it prop- 


erly—aye, that’s the rub that tears 
the copy writer’s mind to tatters. 

After all has been said, there 
is no better argument in behalf 







This Chest holds Evidence 
that Dentists prefer 


T is common sense to suppose that the denti- 
frice preferred by dentists generally will best 
meet the needs of the public. 

It’s an easy matter for any tooth preparation to 
claim that it has the favor of dentists everywhere. 
It is not 80 easy to prove. To get the real facts, 
Colgate & Co. decided to have a , 
and impartial inquiry made. 


evidence” copy, which Colgate & 
Company have been using recent- 
ly. In the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of a well-displayed newspa- 
per “ad” is a mysterious looking 
chest, with its lid thrown back 
and thus revealing a number of 
pretentious documents. Beside 
the chest a display head explains 
the mystery in these words: 
“This Chest Holds 
Evidence That Den- 
tists Prefer Col- 
gate’s.” The body of 
the copy contains the 
story. Here it is in 
part: “Two research 
firms of high stand- 
ing made an investi- 
gation in every State 
of the Union, among 
11,842 dentists (near- 
ly one-third of the 
dental profession), 
not only in large 
cities, but in small 
towns and_ villages. 
The chest pictured 












above holds all the 
question and answer 


Read this Story of the Evidence Chest Seer 
(O renearch firms of high standng: 0 idea that » manufacturer was behind this And Ribbon, Dental C . sheets, dentists sig- 
= m every of the — inquiry to ascercam the real faces. truly called “a denums’ denut ric: Itceans . 
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ide gia. ‘The Evidence Chest is deposited with the — whole family is Coleate’s—a normal denti- ry-wide inquiry. 
eee Tile Guaramiee & Trust Co. of New York ince for normal mouths. Dentists, knowing bed k 
Se a to make sure that the dentiou? anewers C7, Where ins may be examined these facts, use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental oO as to make sure 
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A “CLOUD OF WITNESSES,” PACKED IN A CHEST 


of a product than the testimony 
of the man who uses it. But 
getting that evidence on paper 
and at the same time not have 
the advertisement smack of pat- 
ent medicine copy is indeed a deli- 
cate art. Nevertheless, it has 
been done, as the Schoolmaster 
has often had occasion to ob- 
serve. 

One of the best efforts of the 
kind is that “this-chest-holds- 





swers would not be 
influenced one way or 
the other, the young 
men who called at the 
offices were instructed 
not to mention the 
name of any dental 
cream or powder in getting an- 
swers to the questionnaire. These 
young men knew only their di- 
rect employers, the two investi- 
gating firms. They had no idea 
that a manufacturer was behind 
this inquiry to ascertain the real 
facts. 

“Now for the results: The evi- 
dence shows that not only is Col- 
gate’s the first choice of more 
dentists than any other dentifrice, 
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CONSERVATION OF PAPER 


For the People 
By the Government 


The War Industries Board at Wash- 
ington put into effect August Ist cer- 
tain regulations relative to weights of 
Book Papers. 


The entire trend of this ruling is for 
lighter weights in Machine Finish, 
Super-Calendered, English Finish, 
Antique Finish and Coated papers. 


-This means a conserving of raw ma- 
terials and coal—an equal amount of 
printing surface per ream of paper and 
the consequent production of a greater 
number of reams within a given time. 


The Seaman Paper Company, through 
its entire national organization, has 
carried out for years this very idea. 
It stands for economy in manufacture 
and its consequent benefit to the con- 
sumer—not only from the standpoint 
of paper cost, but equally as great from 
the standpoint of distribution charges 
on the printed sheet. 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Chicago Milwaukee New York 
St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo 
Cincinnati St. Pa Philadelphia 
Western Agents: GENERAL PAPER COMPANY 
Seattle Portland San Francisco Los Angeles 


Builders and distributors of paper for every known use 
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The Los Angeles 
Evening Herald 


Prints more paid advertising, six 
days a week, than any Los Angeles 
newspaper. 


During the six months just ended, 
the Evening Herald surpassed its 
next nearest contemporary by more 
than a half million lines. 


Advertisers look to the Herald 
when they look for RESULTS. 


EVENING HERALD PUBLISHING CO. 
Member A. B. C. 
Los Angeles, California 


Waste Not— Want Not 


is just as true of advert'sing as of every- 
thing else—you can eliminate waste in 
your dealer advertising by strictly follow- 
ing our slogan 

Buy Less and Get More For Your Money 
We've shown others how!—why 

not you? 
B. & B. SIGN CO., INC., 

347 Fifth Ave., New York City 




















‘Automobile Statistics, 
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SPECIALIZING IN WINDOW 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING, 
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but also that Colgate’s is exclu- 
sively prescribed by more dentists 
than any other. 

“The Evidence Chest is deposit- 
ed with the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company, of New York 
City, where its contents may be 
examined by accredited commit- 
tees on application to Colgate & 
Company.” 

The strength of this copy lies 
in its repression. It leaves much 
to the imagination. By suggest- 
ing that it has the evidence and 
by telling where it is and how it 
may be seen, the company makes 
its point much more striking than 
if it had spread the testimony out 
in detail in the advertisement. 

The fiction writer holds his 
reader by working up toward his 
climax, always holding the solu- 
tion for the last. Something is 
always withheld and the. reader 
goes on interestedly until he 
finds it. This Colgate adver- 
tisement has something of this 
same quality. The climax does 
not appear in the copy. To find 
it a person must gain access to 


the chest. But that the evidence 
surely is in the chest, the adver- 
tisement carries undisputable 
proof. 

a a 


In one of Kipling’s early books 
of ttavel, he tells how the Eng- 
lish ladies living at Hongkong 
used to buy their costumes in 
London, with gloves, shoes, and 
parasols to match, all complete 
in a box, postpaid. And to the 
young Anglo-Indian it was the 
completeness of the idea which 
gave it its charm. 

The same thing is true of some 
successful advertising campaigns; 
the completeness with which they 
are thought out beforehand gives 
them half their appeal. The 
Schoolmaster was reminded of 
this truth the other day in con- 
nection with the very complete 
advertising campaign by which 
Toledo sold her quota of Liberty 
Bonds of the Fourth Loan in 
five days’ time (thereby putting 
herself “over the top” at the head 
of the list of the larger cities.) 
This campaign. already described 
in Printers’ INK, was evidently 
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worked out with unusual care, | 
and the results well justified the | 
labor. For instance, in order to | 


reach Liberty Loan headquarters 
on the telephone, all you had to do 
was to take down the receiver and 
say “Give me Liberty.” 

And if that number was busy, 
did Central remember the im- 
mortal P. Henry, Esq., and give 
the inquirer the Morgue? Depo- 
nent saith ‘not. 

or 

The troublesome old problem 
of whether to date form letters 
or not (and if so, whether the 
exact date should be filled in, or 
a guess made as to the probable 
date of mailing and that date 
processed with the body of the 
letter) has been solved ingeni- 
ously in a form letter the School- 
master received the other day 
from the National Woman’s Lib- 
erty Loan Committee. Four 
words appear in the spot usually 
occupied by the date line: “The 
Date is To-day.” It strikes the 
Schoolmaster that there is con- 
siderable merit to this 
idea, in connection with form let- 
ters of certain kinds, where the 
letter is very obviously processed, 
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CLASS 


For class, trade & technical advertisers 


Every issue contains a directory of represen- 
tative class, trade and technical papers, with 
rates, type-page sizes and closing dates. 


Subsoription Price $1 a Year 
417 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
Sample Copy on Request 


Printing 


Typography that will make 
your advertising attractive. 
SERVICE that will help 
tell your story convincingly. 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
Eighth Ave., 33d to 34th St., New York City 














dating | 


and it is recognized that every | 


reader will realize it. It brings 


the message of the letter right up | 


to date automatically as the re- 
cipient starts to read it and tends 
to “freshen” 
certain 

“canned” 


extent, overcome the 


curse. 


the letter and, to a | 








CATALOGS and 
PUBLICATIONS 


In Foreign Languages 





True and Accurate Translations 
Prompt Service 
In Business for 26 Years 


National Printing & Publishing 
Company 


2100 Blue Island Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















Brockton, Massachusetts. 


Population 65,000 Trading Centre for 100,000 


The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. A Dry Town doing Biz Business. Established 1880. 






Brockton Daily Enterprise 


16,000 Daily 


Flat Commercial rate 50 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Carries a page of want advertisements. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

















If it’s Advertising wi 


H. Waltn HEEGSTRA inc.—MERCHANDISING—25_ E. 


»Heegstra 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicage 
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ALBERT R BOURGES 


CONSULTING PHOTO ENGRAVER 


FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


DAY NIGHT 
GRAMERCY AUDOBON 
5a6 9560 - 3120 

A Personal and Emergency Service 


of a workman, not a salesman. 
No soliciting but all appointments 
promptly kept. 





copy men &’ 
advertisin 
« managers 


you 

write for proofs -right now! 

303 Fifth Avenue 7 New York 
erates ore 








O YOU realize the op- 
portunities you have 
in advertising direct—by 
Foreign language literature? 
Stop and consider the world 
markets and what have you 
done to get some of this 
business after the war. 
We can help you. Our Service 
Department is here for this purpose. 
True and Accurate Translations 


National Printing & Publishing Co, 


2100 Blue Island Ave. Chicago, Il}, 








More rated retail Department, 
Dry Goods and General Mdse 


Stores are paid Subscribers to tho 
Merchants Trade Journal than 
to any other trade publication. 


A. B.C. Members 
MERCHANTS TRADE 
JOURNAL, Inc. 

Des Moines, New York. Chicago 


Indianapolis 








An “Expert’s” Advice 

An advertising manager of a large 
chain of retail stores in the East once 
received the following communication: 

“IT don’t like your advertisin arraign- 
ment or displayy. The edotorial mat- 
ter too, consists of strong statements 
without no attempt at convincing argu- 
ments, like i would rite. 

“The border is not very good and it 
is a mistak to use it in every ad. It 
gives a samness to the display and does 
not add any to its attractiveness. 

“The permiscuss use of type faces 
makes confusing display and don’t make 
the ad redily reedable. 

“The ads are very seldom nicly bal- 
anced. The poorest grammar is often 
used, 25 per cent of the cost of every 
ad is waisted in just such wais as i 
have mentioned. 

“The foregoing and much more will 
be borne out by any advertising man 
what knows his bizness. 

“You're spelling aint rite eether.”— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


J. H. Malone Takes New 
Responsibilities 

J. H. Malone, for the past nine years 
with the Chilton Company, Philadelphia, 
as advertising manager of the Automo- 
bile Trade Journal, has been appointed 
advertising director of Chilton Service, 
which comprises the company’s five pub- 
lications. 














The Authority on Screen Advertising 


YUL “Yt 
VW Ks ci ‘Yj 
44 SUD Y) 
MAGAZINE 
A brilliant publication, supreme in the 
new field of moving picture publicity. 
$1.00 per year Send for sample 


Class_Publicatiors Inc., 
418 South Market St., Chicago 



























WHO WANTS MY JOB? 


MY only regret in going off to war is 
that I must leave it ! 

I’m right-hand man to the owner of a 
well-established, live- wire New York 
Agency. Do copy writing, planning and 
help with the mechanical work. A young 
man (preferably with agency training) who 
has the stuff in him for bigger things, will 
find a good salary, a pleasant environment 
and an unusual opportunity here. Write 
fully; send samples. Address, D. J., Box 
209, Printers’ Ink. 








“GIBBONS Knows CANADA”. 
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“Electrotypes—Quick ?” 






















Then it’s ‘*Rapid Service’’ you want. We 
can fill your Electrotype orders, Promptly— 
Efficiently—whether you are located on the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 
Process. Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 
on Aluminotype. 


The Rapid Electrotype Company 
W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 


New York CINCINNATI Chicago 


ICES:—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 


NEVER THOUGHT OF ‘THAT R im 
THERE'S ALWAYS 


& BUNCH OF Instant 


a6 DESK FILE 


Aur over “Y 
Desk AND ,QQ9 
keeps the papers on all pending matters 
in compact, convenient form—instantly 
accessible, indexed A to Z, 1 to 31, or 
with celluloid-covered removable index 
tabs for special classification. The 
pecket pages hold papers securely, but 
without gripping. 


No. Pages Size Index Price 
16 16 letter Changeable $2.50 
28 A—Z 












































14 letter 2.75 

15 32 letter 1-31 3.00 

You Ger 4 26 16 legal Chang:able 3.00 
: 24 23 Legal A—Z 3.26 

ape met re 32 Legal 1—31 3.50 

















W.C. Horn, Bro, & Co., ( Est.1846) . 541-547 Pearl St., N.Y. City @ 

Please send me Desk File, No. 1, 14, 16 (cross out any not wanted), i 
with the understanding that same may be returned within 10 days if 

nclose $ P 1 10B a 
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FREE TRIAL 
“23 ‘OUR RISK 
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Classified Advertisements 








preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ INk’’ cost forty-five cents a line 
for each insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and 
twenty-five cents. Cash must accompany order. Forms close Monday 

















HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man, thoroughly experienced 
in selling by mail pianos, talking ma- 
chines or correspondence courses. Must 
be familiar with collection methods. Fine 
opening in old-established house. <Ad- 
dress: Box 786, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted——A leading financial publication 
wants a representative for New York 
City and New England States, prefer- 
ably a salesman who now represents one 
or more publications and who can suc- 
cessfully handle another. Address replies 
to “B,’? Box 800, care of Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 
Exceptional opportunity for advertising 
man who can sell to big enterprises and 
direct the efforts of others. Good salary 
and interest in fully established business 
to the man who can make good. Central 
New York. State qualifications in full. 
“F. H. R.,” Box 790, care Printers’ Ink. 


Ah unusual opportunity for advancement 
is offered to a young copy writer with 
advertising or sales department experi- 
ence, or one who has handled mail-order 
work. State in detail experience and 
qualifications, age, single or married, na- 
tionality, status in draft, whether em- 
ployed and salary expected. Box 784, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 











The advertising manager of a large New 
England manufacturing company needs an 
assistant. To the man or woman who can 
prepare trade journal copy and handle 
large amount of detail work is offered an 
excellent opportunity. Moderate salary 
to start. In answering, please give de- 
tails as to nationality and previous ex- 
perience. “Box 797, care Printers’ Ink. 


ADDITIONAL SALES- 
MEN REQUIRED 


Unusual opportunity for two first- 
class men to sell our Nationally 
Advertised brand of Irish Linens 
to the Retail Trade. Proper un- 
derstanding of advertising is es- 
sential, as our line is sold to deal- 
ers on the Exclusive Agency plan 
Only men with energy and ability 
will be considered. State age, sal- 
ary, draft status, experience in de- 
tail by letter only. Derryvale Linen 
Co., 23 East 22nd St., New York 
City. 








The leading trade publication of its in- 
dustry needs an executive for its Adver- 
tising Service Department—a man who 
can plan an advertising campaign and 
carry it through—not simply a copy 
writer, but a merchandiser. A very at: 
tractive proposition will be made to the 
man who can qualify. Address, with 
full particulars, Box 801, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN 

Brown & Bigelow, largest manufacturers 
of Specialty and Good-Will Advertising, 
require one more man to represent them 
in New York City and adjacent New 
Jersey territory on a commission basis 
with drawing account. Application should 
be made by letter to Brown & Bigelow, 
Inc., 280 Madison Ave., New York City, 
attention Mr. Wallace, giving age, ex- 
perience, relation to draft and refer- 
ences. Personal interview will then be 
arranged. 





Assistant to Sales and Advertising Man 
ager required by a prominent paper mill 
in New England. Knowledge or acquaint- 
ance with paper desirable. Advertising 
Agency experience necessary. Should be 
a clever copy writer and preferably had 
some intensive sales experience, and be 
an able correspondent and executive. 
State fully training, experience, and draft 
exemption classification. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for right man. Salary about $2500, 
but this question is open for considera- 
tion. Box 782, care of Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Ph.Morton ~ 


OCEAN To OCEAN 
CINCINNATI 


WANTED ELECTRICAL DEVICE 
Canadian manufacturer, having plant and 
staff available for additional work, wishes 
small electrical device to manufacture 
either on contract basis or for both man- 
ufacture and sale in Canada on royalty 
or percentage basis. A device having a 
large market similar to electric fan, sew- 
ing-machine motor or automobile electric 
horn preferred. Box 798, Printers’ Ink. 
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Genuinely rare opportunity; pub- 
lisher number of journals, anxi- 
ous, because of illness, to slacken 
up on personal activities, will sell 
whole or half interest in two (one 
daily and one weekly), purchaser 
to take full charge and responsi- 
bility; few thousand cash, balance 
from profits, will swing each pub- 
lication; offered together or sepa- 
rately; this is good; act quickly; 
first reasonable proposition will be 
accepted. Address: Box 799, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS ‘WANTED 





First-class, experienced solicitor-manager, 
large acquaintance New York and East- 
ern territory, available for general or 
trade publication. Box 791, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager of paneer news: 
paper in a middle west city of 400,000 
population is desirous of a change, ten 
years’ experience in display advertising, 
five years as advertising manager, 37 
years old, married, college and law school 
graduate. Address: Box 788, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Executive and Correspondent 
for a leading concern, who are about to 
retire from business, is now ready to 
negotiate with a reputable concern for a 
connection which must offer big respon- 
sibilities. Exempt from draft. Box 785, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 











COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
All-Around, Thoroughly Com- 
petent, Versatile 
Figure. pee Rg Design. From 
layout to finish. Airbrush. Litho- 
graphing. Can handle help. Fif- 
teen years’ practical experience. 
Desires position requiring skill 

and efficiency. 
Box 793, Printers’ Ink 














MANAGING 
EXECUTIVE 


Experience covers the most thor- 
oughly progressive development. 
Has comprehensive knowledge of 
organization, finance and profit- 
producing management. Connec- 
tion must offer large responsibility 
and experience. Box 781, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Copy writer and layout man, 3 years’ 
intensive experience with agency and 
manufacturer; effective correspondent; 
references; age, 26; college graduate; 
third class draft. Box 792, Printers’ Ink. 





A_ high-grade woman in advertising. Ad- 
ministrative ability. Get business by mail. 
Organized and managed sales forces. Over 
6 years on newspapers—New York, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Los Angeles. Consider 
investment. Box 795, care Printers’ Ink. 


PRACTICAL PRINTING EXECUTIVE 
Can take full charge as manager, sales- 
manager, or superintendent; 37; college 
man; draft exempt. Now in N. I 
really KNOW the Printing Business. 
Box 794, care of Printers’ Ink. | 


LETTERER 

Young woman, 24, four years’ experi- 
ence lettering, designing and layout 
work, wants permanent position with 
agency, publisher, or advertiser. A real 
professional letterer, steady and indus- 
trious. Excellent examples of work. 
Box 789, care of Printers’ Ink. 


A REAL PRINTING MAN 


is looking for a new job. He is an expert 
on costs, papers, engraving and layouts; 
is a keen buyer and a good executive. 
Has a practical knowledge of all print- 
ing processes. He can get things done. 
Box 783, care of Printers’ Ink. 




















Wants Position in 
Big Department Store 


Married man, 24 years old, 5 years’ 
experience in advertising and win- 
dow display. Knows catalog pro- 
duction; buying printing, engrav- 
ing and art work. Good organizer; 
sales correspondent; knows ng 
ing. Good mixer; hard worker; 
sticker, a grower and a poor hg 
Manager of his department. Op- 
portunity more desired than initial 
salary. Specimens of work on re- 
quest. Address: ‘‘Ability,” Box 
787, care of Printers’ Ink. 




















Mail-Order Specialist 


Seeks Agency Connection 


I want to be a Creative Executive in an 
advertising agency that has mail-order 
clients or is willing to get them. I offer 
exact knowledge rather than high-sound- 
ing theory, and seek a connection on the 
basis of what I have done; not what I 
might do. To those who judge copy by 
the acid test—sales—I submit that I am 
a powerful writer. My career includes a 
successful mail-order record, and a val- 
uable agency experience, where I am ap- 
plying mail-order knowledge to impor- 
tant national advertising. Can deal with 
clients and assume responsibility for an 
entire campaign: plan—copy—layout— 
art—engraving—and results. Not averse 
to leaving New York. Address: Box 
796, Printers’ Ink. 
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Department Store 
Advertising in August 





























This chart shows how 
The Chicago Tribune 1s 
securing a larger and 
larger proportion of the 
total department store 
advertising of Chicago. 


The Ohicag: o Tribune 


IiTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER fh 











